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CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER, 


* * * Low the woods 
Bow theirhoarhead; * * * 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit ef all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them.—Txomson. 
ECEMBER, the last of 
the annual train 
of months, has at 
: length arrived. — 
=; The golden gates 
cee of autumn are 
ase: closed. Winter is 
spreading his fros- 
wee ty mantle over the 
earth, introducing 
to the view new 
= landscapes, and 
==— new forms and co- 
lors, and establish- 
ing a realm of its 
own. Vegetable life is fast 
becoming extinct ; it sprang 
gladly into existence under 








strengthened and sustained by sum- 

mer dews and showers, and perfect- 
ed by the genial suns of autumn. But it is all 
just as glorious in its decay, as it was in its 
progress to perfection; it has fulfilled the ob- 
jects of its existence, in its youth, in its strong 
and lusty maturity, and in age, and now bows 
in obedience to that unvarying law of change 
which controls all that composes this transient 
earth. Is not this one of the rich lessons that 
autumn affords to intelligent beings,—to bow 
in filial submission to the laws of nature, and 
come to the later period of existence laden 
with heavenly affections and the good purposes 





of life, as the plant is laden with the shining 
and perfect seed? The feathered tribes have 
hied away to sunnier climes. The denizens of 
the forests have sought shelter in the caves and 
fastnesses which nature provides, while domestic 
animals are hovering about the habitations of 
man, and dependent upon him for that shelter 
and sustenance which their own instincts would 
fail to secure. The busy hum of insect life has 
ceased, and during some entire days a calm and 
impressive stillness everywhere prevails, 

In the aspect of the external world during this 
month, there is much that is striking. The ex- 
change of autumn’s gay livery for the sombre 
drapery of winter, the passing away of most that 
is attractive and especially pleasing to the eye 
and the ear, and the ushering in of the stately 
storm-king, with all the chilling paraphernalia of 
clouds and tempests, is calculated to cbiasten, our 
desires, and awaken feelings tinged with the more 
sober views of life. 

But December is not without its charms, by 
any means, It depends much, however, upon our 
habits of thought and observation, whether we 
are attracted towards external nature, and pleased 
with her aspects or not. All may be barren and 
uninteresting to one, where another may find 
beauty and instruction in all his paths, There is 
certainly nothing from the hands of the Creator 
but is filled with lessons of wisdom and love, and 
he whose heart is properly attuned, and beating 
in unison with nature’s works, may find in every — 
season much to awaken emotions of pleasure, and 
more that is mysterious and incomprehensible to 
excite his wonder and admiration. 

December is the month of plenty, literally, the 
harvest-home. The store-house, the granary, the 
cellar and the larder being filled, there seems to 
be propriety in regarding it asa fit time for feast- 
ing, and enjoying the fruits of our labors. 

The Jews had a festival, commemorating the 
ingathering of their crops, when, with most lib- 
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eral ovations, they acknowledged the goodness 
of a bountiful Providence. Our forefathers, in 
imitation of their example, instituted an autum- 
nal festival, which, from that day to the present, 
has been observed as the holy-day of the year. 
These occasions, with their accustomed gatherings 
of scattered households and reunions of near rel- 
atives, with the promptings of dependence and 
gratitude which they excite, have a salutary ef- 
fect upon the heart by leading it to the Source of 
all our blessings, and by awakening the better 
impulses of our nature. 

In these times of making haste to be rich, when 
eagerness to see and enjoy the “good time com- 
ing” seems almost to obliterate all recollections 
of, and destroy respect for, the good times and 
customs of the past, it is gratifying to reflect that 
this precious relic, this good old puritanic festi- 
val, denominated “Thanksgiving,” is still hailed 
with joy, and duly observed by all of New Eng- 
land extraction. Very far distant be the day, 
when the shadows of Thanksgiving luxuries and 
Thanksgiving gratitude shall be less. 

The dark clouds, cold winds and forbidding as- 
pect abroad, make more grateful the fireside com- 
forts within. All our ideas of pleasure are re- 
ferable to the principles of contrast. Had we 
never felt the cold, we should remain ignorant of 
the genial and delightful influences of warmth. 
Hence the pleasure we feel, in witnessing the 
progress of a storm, when we can look out upon 
it, secure from its piercing winds or driving 
sleet, and feel that the social hearth and com- 
fortable bed are ours through the dark and 
dreary night. 

This, too, is emphatically the season for culti- 
vating the social affections. Family gatherings, 
social parties, calls and hymeneal embarkations, 
are matters of every-day occurrence. Now is the 
time for mental culture. No longer called by 
cares in the external world, the mind naturally 
turns in upon itself. Exemption from labor and 
the division of time both favor literary pursuits, 
and make this the season for study. Vigor of 
body, imparted by rest from exhausting labor, 
and by cool, bracing weather, gives activity to the 
mind, and fits it for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Schools, lyceums, institutes, and all the machi- 
nery of popular education, are now in full opera- 
tion. And those who would become wiser and 
better, as they grow older, should improve the 
golden moments as they pass. 

December is the fit time to make a settlement of 
arrearages, to take a retrespect of the past, and 
plan for the future. As the merchant, the manu- 
facturer and the mechanic close up their accounts 
and balance their books, at the close of the year, 
so should the farmer adjust his accounts and make 
out his balance sheet, that he may know the re- 





sult of his labors, and understandingly plan for 
the coming season. 

The close of the year is a fitting time for all, 
of every vocation, to review the past—to take a 
faithful inventory of their mental, moral and phy- 
sical possessions, and see what progress they are 
making in preparation for the closing scenes of 
life. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GOSSYPIUM ARBOREUM. 


Is this plant a new species of Tree Cotton, pe- 
culiar to Chili and Peru, or is it the old species 
Gossypium Arboreum introduced into Great Bri- 
tain from the East Indies as early as 1694? It is 
now cultivated in India, near temples and habita- 
tions of Fakirs, and is said to be sacred to the 
Hindoo deities, and therefore only employed for 
making muslin for turbans. It is found in all 
parts of India, Arabia and Egypt. I cannot find 
that it has attracted much attention in England, 
and is not enumerated among the plants described 
by Loudon, as now cultivated in Britain. The 
genus of Gossypium contains seventeen or eigh- 
teen species, and the Cotton Tree of India is the 
only shrubby plant which is noticed by botanists, 
so far as I now can discover. I hope and trust 
that this plant will prove to be as valuable as 
Mr. Kendall supposes it to be, and will not here- 
after be classed with the China tree corn, China 
sorgo, morus multicaulis, and other vegetable 
novelties. S. P. Fow er. 

Danversport, Oct. 26, 1861. 





THe Human Harr.—It would appear that the 
beautiful golden hair owes its brightness to an 
excess of sulphur and oxygen, while black hair 
owes its jetty aspect to an excess of carbon and a 
deficiency of sulphur and oxygen. Vanquelin 
traces an oxyd of iron in the latter, and also in 
red hair. The coloring matter, however, forms 
but one portion of the difference existing between 
the soft luxuriant tangles of the Saxon girl, and 
the coarse blue-black locks of the North Ameri- 
can squaw. The size and quality of each hair, 
and the manner in which it is planted, tell pow- 
erfully in determining the line between the two 
races, 

An eminent German has undergone the enor- 
mous labor of counting the number of hairs in 
heads of four different colors. In a blond he 
found 140,400 hairs; in a brown, 109,440; ina 
black, 102,962; and in a red one, 88,740. What 
the red and black heads wanted in number of 
hairs was made up, however, in the greater bulk 
of the hairs individually ; and, in all probability, 
the scalps were pretty equal in weight. It is to 
the fineness and multiplicity of hairs that blond 
tresses owe the rich and silk-like character of 
their flow—a circumstance which artists have so 
loved to dwell upon. 





A LarGe Turnip.—Mr. B. F. Et.is, of East 
Bridgewater, has left with us a turnip of the Pur- 
ple Top variety, which weighs, without leaves or 
roots, ten and a quarter pounds, and is nearly a 
Sabbath day’s journey around it. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE BIRDS OF NOW ENGLAND---No. 16. 
WAKBLERS. 


Hemlock Warbler—Autumnal Warbler—Bay- Breasted Warbler 
—Chestnut-Sided Warbler—Pine Warbler. 


The HEMLocK WARBLER, (Sylvicola parus, 
Jardine; Sylvia parus, Wilson,) was discovered, 
and first described by Wilson, in 1812, and sub- 
sequently by Audubon, Bonaparte and Nuttall. 
it does not appear to be a very common species, 
if, indeed, it is entitled to rank as a distinct spe- 
cies, which has been much doubted by competent 
ornithologists; and we have but little informa- 
tion concerning its history. It derives its name 
from being commonly observed among the thick 
boughs of hemlock trees. Wilson observes as 
follows concerning its habits: “It is a most live- 
ly and active little bird, climbing among the twigs, 
and hanging like a Titmouse on the branches ; 
but possessing all the external characters of the 
Warblers. It has a few low and very sweet notes, 
at which times it stops and repeats them for a 
short time, then darts about as before. It shoots 
after flies to a considerable distance; often be- 
gins at the lower branches, and hunts with great 
regularity and admirable dexterity, upwards to 
the top, then flies off to the next tree, at the low- 
er branches of which it commences hunting up- 
wards as before.” 

Later authors are disposed to consider the 
Hemlock Warbler identical with the following 
species, the Autumnal Warbler, regarding the 

emlock Warbler as the adult; of which there 
is some degree of probability. Among those who 
support this view are Drs. Brewer and DeKay, 
and other eminent ornithologists, while Prof. 
Baird, as observed in the preceding number, makes 
the Hemlock Warbler the Blackburnian Warbler, 
(Sylvicola Blackburnia,) in its autumnal dress ; 
and disposes of the Autumnal hae ef mak- 
ing it identical with the Bay-Breasted Warbler, 
(Sylvicola castanea,) considering it merely that 
bird in immature or autumnal plumage ; and for 
the support of either conclusion there seems but 
a small degree of probability. Audubon, Nut- 
tall and Bonaparte, as well as Wilson, consider 
the two as distinct. 

The Hemlock Warbler is five inches and a half 
in length, and eight in extent; upper parts black, 
with streaks of yellow olive; upper part of the 
head yellow, with minute black spots; beneath yel- 
low, deep and bright on the breast, and paler on the 
belly, with dusky or black streaks on the belly 
and breast; wings barred with white, and the 
three exterior feathers on each side of the tail, 
white on their inner vanes. 

The AUTUMNAL WARBLER, (Sylvicola autum- 
nalis, Jardine ; Sylvia autumnalis, Wilson,) con- 
sidered by some (as above noticed) as the young 
of the Hemlock Warbler, is common here in the 
fall, arriving in September from the North, (some, 
however, probably passing the summer in the ex- 
treme northern parts of New England,) and for 
about two weeks is quite numerous, frequenting 
alike the orchards, gardens, thickets me forests 
of all kinds, though apparently preferring birch 
to other trees, as they pass leisurely southward 
to their winter quarters beyond the United States. 
They are exceedingly active, and while searching 
for their winged food, occasionally emit their low, 





sweet warbling song, which, at this “‘melancholy 
season,” may be listened to with peculiar plea- 
sure. Wilson first described this species, and 
only meeting with it in the autumn, gave it the 
name which it bears. Audubon, however, seems 
to have been more fortunate; and after obsery- 
ing that it makes its appearance in the lower parts 
of Louisiana early in March, and after spending 
a few days hurries rapidly northward, hardly stop- 
ping until it reaches the remote parts of the State 
of New York, he states: “I have found it breed- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the Cayuga Lakes, 
and on the borders of Lake Champlain, in retired 

arts of the woods, which it seems to prefer dur- 
ing. summer months. I have also found it in the 
lofty forests of that portion of Pennsylvania, usu- 
ally called the Great Pine Swamp. The nest, like 
that of many other Sylvia, is partially conical 
and pensile, and is formed of the soft bark of 
vines, lined with the down of various plants. The 
eggs are from four to six, of a white color, tinged 
with red, and sprinkled with brownish dots at the 
larger end.” Observing the female sitting as late 
as the 20th of August, he concludes that this spe- 
cies rears two broods of young each season. 

The length of this species is four and three- 
fourths inches; extent eight inches; general col- 
or above light green olive, (with obscure dusky 
stripes in autumn ;) beneath yellowish white ; the 


‘upper part of the breast dull yellow; white bars 


on the wings, and white spots on the exterior tail 
feathers. 

The Bay-BREASTED WARBLER, (Sylvicola cas- 
tanea, Swainson; Dendroica castanea, Baird,) is 
one of our rarest Warblers, concerning whose 
history but little is known. It is occasionally 
seen here in spring, generally in May, while on 
its way to more distant northern regions, and is 
again very rarely met with on its return south- 
ward in autumn. Audubon speaks of somethi 

eculiar in regard to the appearance of this bird 
in different parts of the United States in spring. 
He relates having met with them in Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey and New York as early as the 
beginning of April, where they are seen but for 
a few days, and in Louisiana as late as the latter 
part of June, “when the cotton plant was cov- 
ered with blossoms, amongst which they were 
busily searching for food.” But neither Audubon 
nor Wilson are able to give us further informa- 
tion of the habits of this bird. The present year 
I shot a male of this species the 20th of May, in 
this vicinity, the only one I met with during sev- 
eral days of hunting. 

The Bay-Breasted Warbler measures about five 
inches in length, and eleven in extent; crown, 
fore neck, breast and sides under the wings chest- 
nut or bay ; abdomen and lower tail coverts white, 
tinged with reddish; forehead, cheeks and line 
over the eye black ; upper plumage generally yel- 
lowish-gray, spotted and streaked with dusky; 
tail, as usual with the Warblers, marked with 
white; and there are white bars on the wings. 
The female is similarly marked, but has the col- 
ors paler. 

It appears that there is, or has been, much dis- 
pute in regard to whether the four Warblers last 
described (Blackburnian, Hemlock, Autumnal and 
Bay-Breasted) are merely four nominal species, 
some only representing the immature states of 
plumage of the others, or whether they really con- 
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stitute four distinct, genuine species. Both views 
of the question have had authoritative advocates ; 
and as late as 1858, Baird, in his General Report 
m the Zoology of the several Pacific Railroad 
outes, part II., (vol. IX. of the reports on the 
Pacific Railroad explorations and surveys,) not 
satisfied with the previous arrangement of orni- 
thologists of note,—uniting the Hemlock and 
Autumnal Warblers under Sylvicola parus, mak- 
ing three species from the four nominal ones— 
makes but two out of the four, referring S. parus 
to S. Blackburnie, and S. autumnalis to S. cas- 
tanea, a proceeding that, considering the facts 
furnished by older authors, at present seems al- 
most unwarranted. Their first describer, and sub- 
sequent writers of the highest note, observed and 
described them as distinct, and with apparent 
good reasons ; and thus we now leave them. 

The CHEsTNUT-SIDED WARBLER, (Sylvicola 
Pennsylvanica; 8. icterocephala, Swainson ; Den- 
droica Pennsylvanica, Baird,) is not unfrequent- 
ly met with in various parts of New England, 
Gecagunt the summer. They ar.ive from the 
South early in May, and generally frequent low 
thickets or moist woodlands, where they general- 
ly remain during the summer, after building their 
nests in swampy and retired situations, and sel- 
dom appear in cultivated grounds. The male 
possesses a short, but very agreeable song. They 
construct their nest in bushes, (according to Dr. 
Brewer,) laying three or four milk white eggs, 
marked with purple blotches. They doubtless rear 
two broods in a year, as I have observed them feed- 
ing their young late in August, in the central por- 
tions of New Hampshire and Vermont. Several 
pairs have taken up their residence in my imme- 
diate vicinity the present summer, but all my ef- 
forts to discover their nests have thus far been 
fruitless. South of New England it does not ap- 
pear so common, although its habitat is consid- 
ered to be the whole United States eastward of the 
Mississippi. Wilson considered it very rare, and 
_ speaks of it as ‘‘one of those transient visitors 
that pass through Pennsylvania, in April and 
May, on their way North to breed.” And Audu- 
bon observes that the only ones he ever met with 
were five that he shot in the same State, one cold 
May morning, when there was a light snow, al- 
though at the time peach and apple trees were in 
bloom. 

Length five inches; extent seven and a half; 
upper parts streaked with black and gray, and 
skirted with glossy olive green; crown brilliant 
yellow; front, line over the eye and auriculars 
white; lores and a patch beneath black ; a streak 
of bright chestnut descends along the sides of 
the neck and body ; rest of the under parts white. 
The female is slightly smaller, and has the colors 
paler. This is one of our handsomest species. 

The PinE WARBLER, (Sylvicola pinus, Audubon ; 
Dendroica pinus, Baird,) or Pine Creeping War- 
bler, as sometimes described, is a common spe- 
cies in our pine woods throughout the summer, 
and is often among our earliest spring visitants, 
being the earliest of all the Warblers in its arri- 
val. The present year I Sbserved them the 4th 
of April, at which time a recent snow covered the 
ground, to the depth of several inches, and por- 
tions of it remained for a week. The lively twit- 
ter of numerous individuals could be heard in the 
pine woods, from the tops of the lofty nitch pines. 





inus rigidus,) where they hunted their food 
a af aan branches, for several days, while 
the ground beneath was wholly snow clad. Dur- 
ing the last weeks of April and the first of May, 
they frequent open fields, particularly orchards 
and gardens, obtaining much of their food from the 
ground, continually wagging their tails as they 
flit about, and appear quite unsuspicious of harm. 
A little later they retire to the pine forest, in which 
they almost exclusively remain during the sum- 
mer, where they rear their young, placing their 
nest, it is said, in the fork of a horizontal branch, 
and lay four white eggs, marked with a few dark 
brown spots at the greater end. Late in autumn 
it retires southward; and Wilson states that it 
remains throughout the year in the pine forests 
of the Southern States. In hunting for its food 
it is very active, sometimes creeping along the 
trunks of the tree, or hanging from the extremi- 
ties of the branches in various postures, like the 
Chickadee or Titmouse. 

Length five and one half inches; extent nine; 
upper parts lively yellowish-green olive ; beneath 
yellow, fading into white on the belly and lower 
tail coverts. The female has the colors much 
paler. The ViGor’s WARBLER, (Sylvia Vigorsii,) 
described by Audubon as a new species, was mere- 
ly the young of the Pine Warbler. 


Springfield, 1861. J. A. A. 





For the New England Farmer. 
UNDERDRAINING. 


RESPECTED FRIEND :—In the last number of 
your valuable paper, I see an inquiry made by a 
“Constant Reader,” ‘““What is the best manner 
of underdraining swamp land?” That is a very 
important question, for I consider land that is 
well underdrained the best land we have. 

I will state, briefly, some of our experience in 
underdraining. For the last six or seven years 
we have been improving our wet lands, whether 
swamp meadow, or wet upland, by underdraining. 
We dig a ditch around the low, wet land, next to 
the upland, wide and deep enough to drain the 
land well; then fill the ditch with stones carted 
from our fields that we are glad to get rid of; 
then scatter over the stones in the ditch, some 
poor meadow hay or straw, and cover over with 
the material taken from the drain. 

This kind of a ditch, with a few small side 
drains extending to the main one, (if they are 
needed,) drains our land effectually. 

Four years since we underdrained about 44 acres 
of low meadow and wet upland, where we used to 
get from one to three tons of poor meadow hay. 
Last year we took eight tons, this season thirteen 
tons of the best of English hay. The water flows 
freely through all of our drains, and I have no 
doubt but it will continue to do so. 

Perhaps you may inquire, “How did you pre- 
pare the land after draining ?” We plowed when 
we could; and when we could plow we dug round 
the rocks and settled them about a foot below the 
surface of the ground; thus raising, instead of 
settling the ground, as we should have done by 
removing the rocks. We carted on gravel, loam 
and compost enough to cover the ground well, 
and fill up among the hassocks. What we plowed 
was planted with corn. potatoes and earden 
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sauce the first two years, 1853 and '1859. The 
first year we manured in the hill; the second 
year we spread on about twenty loads of compost 
to the acre; had very good crops both years. As 
soon as the crops were removed from the land 
the second year, (early in the fall,) we seeded 
down to grass with timothy, redtop and clover; 
harrowed, bushed and rolled well with a heavy 
roller, so as to make the ground quite smooth and 
even. 

When we had finished preparing the land for 
grass, and seeded it as above stated, we calculated 
the expense we had been at and the value of the 
crops taken from the large field, up to that time, 
onl found that we were well paid for all that we 
had done to the land. 

The next season after seeding down to grass, 
we took, (as before stated,) eight tons, and this 
year thirteen tons of the best of hay. We mowed 
about half of the lot twice, and could probably 
have taken two tons more where we did not mow 
the second time. In estimating the expense, we 
did not include the manure we put on the land, 
but everything e.se was included. I think well of 
this kind of drain, especially where we have 
rocks and stones we want to clear from our land; 
for by this way, as the saying is, we “kill two 
birds with one stone,” clear our field of rocks and 
drain our land at the same time. 

Avueustus H. GROSVENOR. 

Shaker Village, Harvard, Mass., Oct., 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


A Peasant Home.—At page 444 of October 
number of this journal, we find an interesting ar- 
ticle by JuDGE FRENCH, with the above heading. 
And even if the Judge had not written in as in- 
teresting a style and manner as he has, still 
there would have been a degree of attractiveness 
about the communication, as the very title could 
scarcely fail to suggest, in most minds, a train of 
interesting reflections, aspirations and longings, 
and to set imagination and constructive faculties 
to work, either in castle-building or in planning 
or re-constructing a more substantial home. A 
Pleasant Home! this is or should be the ultimate 
aim and object of all the lahors of the farmer, as 
also, indeed, of all other men. A Pleasant Home! 
without this what avail all the plans and projects 
of the head, all the toils and various labors of the 
hand, all our indastry, all our gains, all our ac- 
cumulations of property, and all our gathering 
together the means of enjoyment !—all these may 
be regarded but as the plowing and sowing, and 
other operations of the seed-time and summer, 
and of but little worth, save as means of securing 
an abundant harvest. He who fails to secure a 
pleasant home as the harvest of his life-labors is 
as unfortunate, or as poor a manager, as he who 
should labor hard and take the utmost pains in 

reparing his soil, sowing his seed, and cultivating 

is crops, and yet, in the end, fail, through mis- 
fortune or mismanagement, to secure a remuner- 
ating harvest. The latter loses the natural fruit 
and reward of the labors of one season; and the 
former fails to secure the most desirable and 
most heart-satisfying of all the compensations 
and rewards appointed by a kind Providence as 





fruits of human industries, and fails, not for one 
season only, but for a whole life. A Pleasant 
Home is, of all things earthly, the sweetest, the 
most heart-satisfying, and the nearest thing to 
Heaven. 

Among the advantages and blessings which 
make a pleasant home so valuable, is the moral 
influence which it exerts upon all within its hal- 
lowed sphere. It tends certainly to cultivate, de- 
velop and strengthen a taste and love for the 

ure and the beautiful wherever these may be 
ound, in nature or in art, in human character, or 
in the graces of social intercourse. It tends to 
elevate and refine all within its sphere, to make 
vice, and crime, and low pursuits, unwelcome or 
disgusting, to pale or take away the glittering at- 
tractions of the tavern and similar resorts; and, 
in a word, to cultivate all the good qualities of 
the occupants, and to repress, or remove by de- 
grees, the bad. In addition to these refining and 
elevating influences of a beautiful and pleasant 
home, JuDGE FRENCH has very vividly pictured 
to the mental eye some of the similar good influ- 
ences whi-h the memory of a pleasant home is 
adapted and likely to exert upon those who have 
been called to leave such a paradise, either by the 
stern voice of war, or by a love of enterprise con- 
joined with a hope of bettering their condition. 
His remarks on the good influences of recollec- 
tions of such a home will be interesting to man 
at the present, and will, probably, inspire wit 
hope, and consolation, and encouragement, some 
of the parents, sisters and friends of those who 
have left pleasant homes to save the best govern- 
ment in the world from the overthrow which 
traitors at home, and monarchs, aristocrats, and 
anti-republicans of all kinds abroad, would re- 
joice to have befall it. % 

And now, if the efforts made by Mr. Frencu; 
or our own, to set forth attractively some of the 
excellences of a pleasant home shall avail with 
any of our readers to kindle or strengthen a long- 
ing for this supreme blessing of our life on earth, 
it will naturally follow that they will desire more 
eagerly than ever before to ascertain what they 
can do to secure it. One of the things that they 
can do—that all can do—is to beautify and adorn 
their dwellings, and’all around them; and to aid 
them in this department of the many-sided and 
multiform work of making a pleasant home, they 
will find some valuable suggestions in the article 
of Judge F. now under notice. And if they 
should wish to receive still more assistance in the 
work of laying out their front-yards, and the 
grounds surrounding their residenees, in good 
shape and graceful form, I know of no advice 
that could be given to such, better than that 
which the Editor of this journal gave to an in- 
quirer for assistence of this kind, in the Decem- 
ber number of last year, which was this: “Send 
to Luruer Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y., for 
a volume of their Illustrated Rural Register, in 
which you will find just what you want.” The 
same may be said to all who are seeking assis- 
tance in laying out their grounds, in seeding and 
planting their front-yards or lawns, and in beau- 
tifying and adorning their premises generally: 
They will find in the two volumes referred to, 
(the proper title of which is Rural Affairs, and 
the price of which is $1 per volume, post paid,) 





just what they want or need, and more than they 
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will find in any other volume of as little cost. 
We doubt not that those who have already 
adopted, or who may yet adopt the advice of our 
Editor as to sending for the book, will feel in- 
clined, or at least have good occasion, when they 
see the new forms of beauty which their grounds 
have assumed or may be made to assume, to 
thank him in their hearts for that one little piece 
ot information or advice. Though we have quoted 
the editorial reply to the inquiry made as to lay- 
ing out a front-yard, &c., yet, as some may wish 
to refer to the inquiry as well as to have the re- 
ply, I would state that both are to be found in 
the New England Farmer, monthly, on page 573 
of volume 12th, or in the number for December, 
1860. 

BARNS AND Manure.—If Secretary FLInt’s 
estimates on page 445 of October number, of the 
amount of manure which might be made more 
than is actually made, in the Bay State, are toler- 
ably correct, then the farmers of that State might 
be richer annually by the enormous sum of $1,- 
125,000, if they would heed his counsel and man- 
age their manure more carefully. This saving is 
worth attending to at any time, but especially at 
the present. More ANON. 





AGRICULTURE OF MAINE. 


We have before us a fine volume of upwards of 
400 pages, containing the report of the Secretary 
of the Maine State Board of Agriculture for the 
year 1860, and an Abstract of Returns from the 
Agricultural Societies of that State for the same 
year. The volume is on good paper, is neatly 
printed, and is illustrated with engravings of ani- 
mals, insects, fraits and plants. 

The report of the Secretary of the State Society, 
STEPHEN L. GoopALE, Esq., comprises some 250 
pages of the volume, and details the doings of the 
Board of Agriculture for the preceding year. 
The first business he notices, is that of a meeting 
of the members of the Board assembled at the 
agricultural room in the Capitol at Augusta, on 
the 18th of January, 1860. At this meeting, a 
committee was appointed to present subjects for 
the consideration of the Board. Pending the re- 
port of this committee, members were called upon 
to state the condition and progress of the socie- 
ties represented by them, and a most interesting 
and valuable discussion ensued. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Cumberland county, said 
that farming in his county had made very consid- 
erable advancement within the past few years. 
Draining had been introduced, and met with 
marked favor. The second year’s operations had 
more than quadrupled those of the first. Out of 
23 farms examined by a committee, 21 had under- 
gone more or less of this*kind of improvement. 
He had been extremely interested in hearing the 
farmers set forth its benefits. There had been 
great improvement in stock, and especial atten- 
tion had been given to the manner of keeping it. 
More than ever, boards and shingles had been re- 





sorted to for the saving of fodder, rather than to 
more expensive things. 

Mr. D111, of North Franklin, said that mani- 
fest improvement had taken place in barns and 
barn-cellars, and in saving manure, and that farm- 
ers take better care of their stock and are more 
humane to it than formerly! Twenty-five years 
ago, he said, they thought oxen girting six feet 
to be of good size; now, less than seven feet is 
considered small. This is partly owing to breed. 
The same improvement is seen in sheep. Flocks 
are in every way insproved, and all this may be 
chiefly ascribed to the influence of agricultural 
societies. Farmers are more anxious for knowl- 
edge, and for reading matter. He read a letter 
from Abner Toothaker, of Rangely, who states 
his average crop of hay at 14 tons; oats, 50 
bushels ; wheat, 20: barley, 35; and potatoes 
200 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Wasson, of Hancock, reported that the 
influence of the society was very marked. It had 
set men thinking, reading, and studying—has 
kindled a desire to farm scientifically, and not at 
hap-hazard. 

Dr. Truk, of Oxford, after speaking of a herd 
of 29 Devons, shown by Mr. Heald, of Sumner, 
said there was a marked improvement generally 
among farmers in his county; an air of thrift 
about them—they had more comforts and luxuries 
—were getting free from debt. Fine barns, with 
good cellars, had been built, a spirit of inquiry had 
been aroused, and a desire for books and papers 
prevailed. 

One expression in Dr. True’s remarks, that 
farmers have “more comforts and luxuries” than 
formerly, suggests enough to fill a column, if we 
had space to pursue this single thought. Farm- 
ers are often heard to complain that they make 
no more money now than they could forty years 
ago, although greatly aided by machinery in their 
business, and finding a ready market almost at 
their doors for any article they can produce. 
But they overlook the fact, which must be evident 
to their own senses if they will but look at it, 
that the farmer of to-day scarcely has any points 
of resemblance with the farmer of 40 years ago, 
in his clothing, his vehicles, his dwelling, barns, 
bed and board! They have all changed for the 
better—while his farm is more rapidly improved 
and yields larger net profits, his children are bet- 
ter educated, and himself and wife have more lei- 
sure, and are more rapidly progressing in knowl- 
edge, and all that tends to elevate the class. Con- 
venient and economical cooking-stoves or ranges 
have taken the place of cold and exhaustive open 
fire-places ; a carpeted sitting-room on the south 
side of the house, for the afternoon and evening, 
instead of the bare floor of the kitchen, facing the 
north pole; an easy arm-chair, or rocking-chair, 
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instead of a six feet long, white pine “settle,” 
with its back reaching almost to the ceiling, to 
keep the children and old folks from freezing ; and 
a cellar, light and airy, where well-filled meat-tubs 
preside over heaps of fine vegetables, that no frost 
approaches, instead of a low, damp, frosty hole, 
where nothing is safe! If the farmer of sixty years, 
will but contrast the present mode of living in the 
class, with that which prevailed in his boyhood, he 
must come to the conclusion that it is vastly 
easier to invest one hundred dollars now, than it 
was at that period. 

Mr. Hammonp, of Piscataquis, said: We re- 
gard farming as a science, and think we have seen 
some of its benefits developed by practice in our 
community to such an extent, that it has divested 
us measurably of prejudices against book farming 
and agricultural periodicals, which are now studied 
with much interest; and the annual reports of 
the Secretary of this Board are considered indis- 
pensable. And we cannot be insensible to the fact 
that the information thus derived in regard to 
agricultural improvements awakens energy in 
practice, new desires for more extensive knowl- 
edge, a luve for the employment, operating as a 
moving power to the main body, approximating 
a more perfect system. 

Mr. Movtton, of West Oxford, said that near 
the foot of the White Mountains, there was much 
bog land suitable for cranberry raising. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Dana owned a large tract, from which he 
could make more money by raising cranberries, 
than he could as Minister to Bogota! 

Mr. HaypeN, of Somerset, stated that much 
interest was felt in horses and neat stock in his 
county. Three horses in his vicinity had recently 
been sold for $1200. 

Mr. Davis, of North Somerset, said: Crops 
had improved. Attention had been directed to 
preparing and applying manures. Muck, com- 
posted with lime, salt and other articles, had been 
applied on ryn-out farms with great effect, pro- 
ducing good crops of corn and then of hay, show- 

ng how easily exhausted farms may be brought 
up. The muck was hauled out and spread over 
the barn-yard, where it would absorb the liquids 
—allowed to lay a year—was occasionally plowed, 
and top-soil, leaves, straw and rotten wood mixed 
with it. 

Mr. Moore, of West Somerset, said improve- 
ment was evident in the stock and farms of his 
county. Wool raising is extensively carried on. 
The Spanish Merino is chiefly grown. The town 
of Anson alone sold last year between $13,000 
and $14,000 worth. Underdraining has received 
some attention. — 

Mr. STacKPo.e, of West Penobscot, thought 
that farmers do not keep sheep enough. More 


greater breadth of land was put into cultivation 
last year than ever before. Corn was grown to 
the amount of 110§ bushels per acre. Wheat 
produces well when sown; barley 62 bushels per 
acre; oats, 74, and 72 by another. 

Mr. REED said the products of the soil in Lin- 
coln county were greater than ever before. Fruit 
was very good. Gardens have been improved 
by setting out flowers, shrubs and fruit trees. 
Much attention is paid to making manure from 
sea-weed, rock-weed, muscles and mud. He 
thought too little attention was paid to sheep- 
raising. 

Such are some of the things said by the mem- 
bers of the Board, while their committee was out 
preparing topics for consideration—and they give 
a clear view of the kind of progress which is go-~ 
ing on among our brother farmers in the State 
of Maine. This progress was imputed by several 
speakers mainly to the influence of the State and 
County Societies, and by others to their agencies, 
together with those diffused by books, newspa- 
pers, and home discussions in farmers’ clubs. 

The committee, however, have returned, and 
are ready to report their “topics for considera- 
tion,” but we have exhausted our space for the 
present, and must leave them for another writing. 





Lona CaNnoE VoyaGes.—At a recent meeting 
of the American Ethnological Society, of New 
York, as we learn from the Commercial Adver- 
tiser: 

“The recording secretary read an account by 
Mr. Joane, of the Micronesian mission, published 
in June last, of a voyage of five hundred miles 
and back, made by a few natives in their little 
canoes, without a compass, and with only two 
stopping-places, guided by the stars, currents, 
winds, &c. This writer remarked that this fact 
proved that the islands of the Pacific might have 
been peopled either by accident or by design, 
and accounted for known resemblances in lan- 
guage, &c. 

It is certain thet the Sandwich Islands were 
peopled from the Society Islands, and that voy- 
ages were made between them before the days of 
Captain Cook. Mr. Gulick stated at a former 
meeting of the society that he had seen natives 
who had recently performed the voyage in canoes ; 
and they declined accepting a compass, saying 
that their pilot had one in his head. 

_Mr. Buckingham Smith mentioned that certain 
old Spanish writers spoke of some of the Ameri- 
cans as having the points of the compass always 
in mind, so that they knew their courses and 
bearings even at the bottom of a mine. Their 
languages also have words corresponding with 
this remarkable custom.” 





KEEPING APPLES.—We cannot aid our corres- 
pondent in Maine in selling his “process” for 
keeping apples. If we aid him at all, it must be 
through our advertising columns, or our own ex- 





sheep and fewer horses would be better. A 





perience in the matter. 
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OUR NEW TERMS. 

In our last number we announced an entire 
change in our terms, to ‘take effect from the Ist 
of January next, and at that time promised to 
say something more upon the subject at this time. 

We are happy to say that, as far as we have 
heard from our subscribers, there has been al- 
most unanimous approval of our plans. All ae- 
knowledge that the terms we have adopted are 
much more favorable to those who pay for their 
paper than the old terms; and those who do not 
pay, and we fear in many cases do not intend to 
pay, we are not anxious to count among our sub- 
scribers. We have received letters every day, 
since the new arrangement was announced, ap- 
proving in the strongest manner of our plans, 
and commending the principle of the advance 
payment system, as the only correct one for pub- 
lishers to be governed by. 

Let us contrast the two systems, and see howa 
mutual gain is made by both subscriber and pub- 
lisher. Under our old system, we were obliged 
to employ travelling agents to collect our bills 
and to obtain new subscribers, at an expense of 
several thousands of dollars a year. Did our 
subscribers who failed to send in their money, 
thus putting us to this expense, think that, for 
every two dollars paid us through an agent, we 
were obliged to pay that agent 25 or 50 cents for 
his time spent in collecting it? For our bills are 
small and scattered, and it takes a good deal of 
time and labor to collect them. And did the sub- 
scribers realize that, if we could make the custom 
of paying us through the mail universal, this 
agent’s fee would be saved to us, and could as 
well be discounted from the price of the paper P 

Under our old system we sent the Farmer to all 
who subscribed, having no guarantee that the bill 
would be paid, except the individual’s verbal 
promise. In many cases, after sending the paper 
@ year, we would be notified that the subscriber 
was not reliable, and the bill could not be collect- 
ed. We think all our subscribers can give in- 
stances from their own knowledge,where we have 
sent the Farmer to individuals who will never or 
can never pay their bills. The removal of sub- 
scribers, who have given us no notice of a change 
of residence, or of their new abode, has been an- 
other cause of many losses. Now, these losses 
may be very small individually, but the aggre- 
gate ina year is quite large, and in fixing our 
price for the Farmer we were obliged to make it 
so high that the payment of good subscribers 
would not only afford us a fajy profit on their own 
papers, but would indemnify us for the loss on 
non-paying subscribers. This is a piece of injus- 
tice which is inseparable from the credit system 
in any business. 

Now we propose to make our terms strictly 





cash in advance, thus using all alike, and secur. 
ing every subscriber against loss by the failure of 
his neighbor to pay us. We offer the Farmer on 
greatly reduced terms to clubs, thus giving every 
man an inducement to add others to our list, and 
paying him, in the reduced price of his own paper, 
the commission which formerly went to the 
agent. We assume the risk on all money sent us 
by mail, if properly sealed and directed, thus sub- 
jecting the subscriber to a very trifling trouble 
and expense, instead of adding a much larger 
sum to the price of his paper to make up to us 
the cost of sending a collector for it. Does not 
every subscriber see the gain to him by adopting 
the new system? Our own gain consists in sav- 
ing all the time and trouble we have spent upon 
the care of our agencies, in the increased ease of 
keeping our accounts, thus reducing our office- 
work, and last, but by no means least, in avoid- 
ing the constant annoyance and vexation attend- 
ing the old system of giving credit. 

We ask our subscribers to candidly consider 
the terms we offer in our Prospectus, and we 
hope to receive their hearty approval and co- 
operation, that the experiment we have inaugur- 
ated may prove a complete success. We are 
anxious to make such an increase in our list, that 
we shall be warranted in adding many improve- 
ments to the Farmer, which is already the most 
expensive paper to its publishers, in proportion 
to its circulation, of any in Boston, and shall use 
all our efforts to give our subscribers the benefit 
of any increase in our business. We shall do 
this the more cheerfully from the fact that we 
shall know that every individual snbscriber has 
helped add to our prosperity, and that all are 
equally entitled to share its advantages. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LEAVES OF THE FOREST. 


Mr. Epiror:—To me it is a matter of pro- 
found surprise, that so little use is made of forest 
leaves. Asa litter, to bed down ¢attle, horses, 
and other stock, they are of vast importance to 
the farmer. As an absorbent, to mix with and 
take up the liquid manure which is frequently 
wasted by evaporation, they are very excellent. 
As an article for mulching young trees of every de- 
scription, for covering up grape vines, rose bushes, 
and all kinds of small shrubbery, nothing can 
be better than leaves of the forest, especially pine 
leaves. Besides, there are many garden vegeta- 
bles, such as asparagus and rhubarb, which need 
an outside garment for winter. 

Now is the time, before the snows of winter 
cover the ground, to spend a few days in raking 
together and collecting the fallen leaves of the 
forest. A good collection of such materials, 
whether from forest, or from shade trees in the 
immediate neighborhood, will ensure a great 
amount of comfort to horses and cattle, by givin 
them an easy and warm bed, and will save mu 
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fodder, because cattle and horses will eat much 
less, when they are kept warm and dry. 

Now is the time for farmers to gather in their 
last harvest, a harvest of leaves. No work done 
at this season of the year will make a better re- 
turn than this. Those in the country who live 
near a forest, or whose streets are adorned with 
ancient shade trees, have no excuse for neglecting 
this business. In a single day, a farmer and his 
boys will be able to gather together a large pile 
of these fallen leaves; and if stowed away ina 
dry place, he will experience the good effects of 
them in the improved condition of his stock, com- 

with those which are suffered to lie down 
in their own filth. Besides, the fertilizing pro 
erty of the leaves adds essentially to the enrich- 
ing qualities of the manure heap. 
JoHN GOLDSBURY. 
Warwick, Nov. 11, 1861. 





WHITTEMORE’S PATENT VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


eucKk Sorex 
SPRINGFIELS == 





The opinion that the culture of roots for feeding 
stock is profitable, is not generally embraced by 
our farmers,—but it is gradually gaining ground. 
Careful and systematic cultivators are here and 
there disseminating their experiments and results, 
and thereby inducing many to enter the field of 
experiment for themselves. 

To cultivate roots, as fodder, in the old way, 
by the hand and hand hoe, would settle the ques- 
tion of profit at once,—it could not be done. To 
make the practice profitable the farmer must call 
to his aid the genius of the mechanic, and avail 
himself of the labor-saving machines which he 
has placed before him. He must do most of the 
cultivation with the subsoil plow, horse hoe or 
cultivator and the hand wheel hoe, which he can 
now command. 

When his crop has been secured, he must not 
content himself with covering his barn floor with 


mangolds, beets or bagas, and cut them with a 
shovel, or in-a box, at the rate of five bushels per 
hour, and hard work at that, but bring to his aid 
some machine which will enable him to do what 
our friends say their Cutter will accomplish,—cut 
sixty bushels per hour! 

We have not seen the machine which they de- 
scribe below, in motion, but from our knowledge 
of the men, and their ability to devise and make 
a good machine, we have no doubt they are able 
to make their assertion good. They say: 


This machine we consider the best in the mar- 
ket for cutting all kinds of vegetables. It is 
made with a wrought shaft, with sections of knives 
attached, and arranged so that a rotation of knives 
are continually passing a bed knife, with cross 
knives passing between the sections of knives, 
cutting always near the centre or shaft, making 
it cut easy and fine enough for cattle or sheep,— 
also making a very regular cut. It will cut sixty 
bushels per hour. 

Manufactured and sold by Whittemore, Belcher 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and for sale by im- 
plement dealers generally. 





USE OF SWEET APPLES. 


A sweet apple, sound and fair, has a deal of 
sugar or saccharine in its composition. It is, 
therefore, nutritious; for sweet apples, raw, will 
fat cattle, horses, pigs, sheep and poultry. Cooked 
sweet apples will ‘fat” children, and make grown 
people jleshy—“fat” not being a polite word as 
applied to grown persons. Children being more 
of the animal than “grown folks,” we are not so 
fastidious in their classification, But to the mat- 
ter in question. In every good farmer’s house 
who has an orchard, baked sweet apples are an 
“institution” in their season. Everybody, from 
the toddling baby holding up by its father’s knee 
—children are decidedly a household commodity 
—away back to “‘our revered grandmother” in her 
rocking-chair, lovesthem. No sweetmeat smoth- 
ered in sugar is half so good; no aroma of dis- 
solved confectionary is half so simple as the soft, 
pulpy flesh of a well-baked apple, of the right 

ind. It is good in milk, with bread. It is good 
on your plate, with breakfast, dinner or supper— 
we don’t “take tea” at our house. It is good 
every way—‘‘vehemently good”—as an enthusias- 
tic friend of ours once said of tomatoes.—New 
York World. 





BUCKSKIN MITTENS AND GLOvEs.—These mit- 
tens when long worn become hard and good con- 
ductors of cold. Frequent wetting while at work, 
together with the sweat and salts issuing from the 
hand, destroy the oil of the leather, and it hardens 
as a natural consequence. To remedy this, wash 
your mittens in warm soapsuds, being careful 
not to wring or pull them—simply squeezing in 
the hand asa silk handkerchief, is sufficient to 
remove the water. Then dry carefully, and if it 
is wettish weather, oil them with some kind of 
fish or animal oil. They will keep out the water 
then, completely, but the cold not so well - 
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For the New England Farmer. 
WOODLAND SCENES---No. 3. 


Upon one side of this tract of pine woods, 
where we were seated at the conclusion of my sec- 
ond article, there is a low, swampy piece of 
ground, or meadow, which extends from a ledge 
or rocky bluff in the woods, to the pond—a dis- 
tance of about seventy rods; in breadth it is 
nearly one-half the above distance. As the route 
to the camp would be much shortened by cross- 

‘ing this meadow, we concluded to do so, but soon 
found that in this instance, it was much easier to 
talk of ss thing than to do it. We had not 
roceeded three rods into this deceitful morass, 
fore our courage began seriously to waver, and 
my companion thought best to go back, but think- 
ing that the ground would improve a little further 
ahead, I persuaded him to keep on. But it was 
of no use; the willows, wild vines of all sorts, 
trailing herbs, and fowl meadow grass, six feet 
high, formed such a thick and tangled net-work, 
that to force a passage through it was next to im- 
possible. The ground was also quite moist, and 
as it was concealed from our sight by the confused 
mass of vegetation, in which we sank to our waists 
at every step, the passage was not only difficult, 
but dangerous ; for we might, without any previ- 
ous warning, step into a bog-hole, and slip down, 
nobody knows where. While struggling and 


floundering in this chaos of living and decayed 
vegetation, the trials and hardships of men who 
have been on exploring expeditions—like those 
for instance which have crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Isthmus of Darien—were brought 


vividly to mind. In some of these expeditions, 
especially those across the Isthmus, the travellers 
were obliged, day after day, to cut their way with 
hatchets through the otherwise impenetrable for- 
est before them; being surrounded with hostile 
Indians, ferocious beasts, poisonous serpents, and 
with starvation continually staring them in the 
face. How much easier it is to sit down by our 
own fireside, and read of these adventures, than 
to take an active part in them. 

We finally gave up the contest, and retraced 
our steps to the solid ground; preferring to take 
a much longer and safer path, than to trust our- 
selves to one that was short, but treacherous. A 
similar decision might sometimes be applicable 
to more important matters. 

We now proceeded towards the rocky bluff at 
the upper end of the meadow, but before reaching 
it, crossed a little stream, which, with other 
springs, supplies the meadow with moisture. The 
brook, at the place where we crossed, was entire- 
ly hidden beneath the rocks in its bed; and if we 
had not heard the low, gurgling sound beneath 
our feet, we should have been ignorant of its exist- 
ence. Wenext came to the bluff, which is a mass 
of granite rocks of all shapes and sizes, heaped 
confusedly together upon the side of a hill com- 
posed of the same kind of rock. Here our spaniel 
“Don,” treed a woodchuck among the stones ; 
but the poor little “‘varmint” had chosen a secure 
retreat, for after poking with sticks in the crev- 
ices between the rocks for some time, the only re- 
ward we received was the sound of his peculiar 
squealing chatter. For my part, I was very glad 
that the little fellow was safe from our attacks, 
and we left him to enjoy life in his own way. 





After scrambling along at the foot of this ledge 
for some distance, we entered a thick growth of 
young oak. The lower limbs of the trees had 
died as the wood increased in height, and they 
formed a very curious, and as my city friend 
thought, a very serious net-work of “sharp sticks.” 
However, it was not long before we came toa 
good road—that is, good for the locality we were 
in. The bushes which grew in this road, had 
been recently mown and thrown aside, so we con- 
cluded it led to the fishing ground ; and our con- 
jecture was right, for in a few moments we came 
in sight of the pond. 

Just before reaching the shore, we were sur- 
rised to find a cow tied to a tree, with a calf by 
er side. She had a yoke on her neck, and the 

reins with which she was tied were fastened to 
her horns. A little farther on was the “rigging” 
which the poor animal had drawn to the pond. 
It had two wheels, and a very long body or rack, 
such as some farmers use in carting hay into the 
barn, only much more rude in construction; the 
shafts were two, round, oaken poles of such enor- 
mous length, that 1 am yet unable to decide how 
the driver of this picturesque cow-cart ever turned 
som in the thick woods, when he took the “back 
track.” 

While viewing this outlandish-looking vehicle, 
we heard at a short distance from us, a long- 
drawn yawn, as if some one was very sleepy, or 
was just rubbing open his eyes. Perhaps our cu- 
riosity was greater than our politeness, for we in- 
stantly began to search for a path which might 
lead us to the spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. After searching a few minutes, we found 
a side path, so concealed by bushes and brakes— 
the tops of which sprang back together after we 
had passed—that the careless observer would not 
have noticed it. This path led us toa small 
wood-covered knoll, close by the shore of the 
pond; and here we found ourselves at last, in the 
midst of the camp. One glance around was suf- 
ficient to give us a pretty good idea of the whole 
concern. 

Now I hope that none of my kind readers who 
have followed me through this somewhat lengthy 
description of a woodland walk, have been expect- 
ing, as had the writer, a rich treat after so much 
pains-taking ; for, if such has been the fact, they 
are doomed to disappointment. 

We had been imagining, and partly expecting, 
all along, that this party was a choice collection 
of a dozen or more of nice young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who had come to this secluded dell, not 
only to enjoy each other’s society, and to follow 
the profession of “Old Ike Walton,” but to be 
enraptured with the beauties and melodies of the 
forest; to ride over the fair bosom of the lake, 
and gather the white, fragrant lilies that spangled 
its surface, and the brilliant Lobelia cardinalis— 
Scarlet Cardinal Flower—which then embellished 
the borders of the brooks, in their meandering, 
babbling courses to the pond; perhaps, also, to 
portray with pencil and paper, some of the charm- 
ing scenes before them. 

But the character, number, objects and tastes 
of the actual party were entirely different from 
the one which had existence only in our imagina- 
tions. A space among the trees had been cleared 
of underbrush, some rude seats and a table had 
been constructed of imported materials; dishes 
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and other domestic utensils were upon the table 
and elsewhere ; articles of clothing were scattered 
about—some of them hanging upon the limbs of 
the trees. At a convenient distance from the 
“leafy bower,” and about half-way down the gen- 
tle slope towards the shore, a fire-place had been 
formed of flat rocks, in which a fire was burning ; 
a kettle was suspended over the fire by a cross- 
stick between two trees, In the centre of this 
really cozy looking place, stood a little, old man 
who was staring at us as if he was trying to make 
up his mind whether we were friends or enemies. 
He was soon relieved of his suspense, however, 
and began to talk with a rapidity of utterance 
which was only equalled by the shallowness of his 
thoughts. By certain unmistakable signs, which, 
alas! are very common and well known, we soon 
discovered the secret of his volubility—he was 
drunk! And the beast of prey which had robbed 
him of his manhood, and, for the time being, of 
his naturally small share of intellect, stood calmly 
by his side, in the shape of a keg of rum! 

Reader, did you ever, in passing through a beau- 
tiful flower-garden on a balmy summer’s morning, 
and while breathing the rich fragrance, and ad- 
miring the varied beauties of its countless blos- 
soms, suddenly pause, and feel an icy chill creep 
through your veins, at the sight of an enormous 
adder coiled up in your path, with head erect, 
darting tongue, and Satanic malice in his eye? 
If such has been your experience, then you can 
understand something of my feelings as I met the 
demon, Rum, in this sanctuary of nature. 


“Tell me, ye winged winds that round my pathway soar, 
Do ye not know some spot, where sorrow comes no more ?”? 


where man cannot bring his evil passions and 
habits, which are the real source of all sorrow and 
psang The search of countless mortals for many 
ages has not discovered it, and nature with all 
her voices, answers, “No!” But there is a place 
in the wide universe of God where the poisonous 
serpent does not lurk, and where perverted appe- 
tites and hideous passions are unknown. 

The other members of the party—one of which 
was the old man’s daughter—had not yet returned 
from fishing, and as we had no desire to cultivate 
their acquaintance, our stay in this vicinity was 
of short duration. 

Before leaving the camp, we learned, from the 
man’s broken conversation, that on the Fourth 
of July—a fortnight previous—the same party had 
come to this place to celebrate, after their own 
fashion, the anniversary of our national Indepen- 
dence. By this fact, we inferred that they were 
yet loyal in their sentiments, which was some- 
thing to their credit. The old man seemed very 
much astonished that we had not taken any game, 
when the woods were so full of it. We did not 
inform him that it was not our object to destroy 
innocent lives, but to enjoy the charms of the 
wild-wood, for we knew he would neither under- 
stand or appreciate our motives in coming hither. 

Leaving the slaves of King Alcohol in the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their short-lived, corrod- 
ing pleasures, we commenced our return home- 
ward, with feelings of sadness that so many mil- 
lions of our fellow-creatures are bound down to a 
level lower than that of the brutes, with fetters 
stronger than iron, and from which they are des- 


We followed for about three-fourths of a mile, 
the road which had been so carefully cleared of 
bushes by the fishing (perhaps I should say drink- 
ing) party, and this was not more than half the 
length of the road from which they had removed 
the hindrances to a safe and easy passage for 
their horse and his cortege. If all who use intox- 
icating liquors would take as much pains to con- 
ceal their drunken sprees as did these poor peo- 
ple, our eyes would not so frequently behold the 

uman form reeling and plunging about, like a 
ship without a rudder at the waves of the sea. 

On our way home, we passed through a portion 
of the woods, where stood, some twelve or fifteen 
years ago, a few acres of the primeval forest. I 
can well remember with what astonishment, and 
almost awe, I have gazed upon the lofty and ven- 
erable trees. Some of the black and yellow 
birches—which now have scarcely time, before 
they are felled, to attain the size of hop-poles— 
were large enough for board logs, and tall as the 
mast of a ship! 

Two young men of my acquaintance onee had 
an amusing adventure in this ancient forest. 
They were out one evening after “coons,” and 
having, as they thought, “ran one up a tree,” one 
of them, gun in hand, climbed up to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with his lordship. Some of the limbs 
of the tree—which was oak—were as large as 
whole trees in our present forests, and on one of 
these, our hero soon thought he saw the coon. 
He could even see—as he informed his eager 
listener below—the hairs bristle up on the ani- 
mal’s back, between him and the moon! He im- 
mediately opened his battery of powder and shot 
upon poor cooney, and listened to hear him fall; 
but nothing moved—not even a hair! Again and 
again the old woods rang with the sound of his 
rifle, but the coon moved not, nor even winced 
under “the galling fire of the enemy.” At last 
our friend came to the conclusion that the animal 
was dead, but had become lodged on the limb. 
As he did not dare, at night, to venture out upon 
the naked limb to the place where the coon was 
lodged, he concluded to descend from the tree, go 
home, and the next morning come back for his 
game. Daylight revealed to our astonished hunt- 
ers the mortifying fact, that the coon was nothing 
but a great black wart! Since this adventure, 
the writer has assisted in capturing several coons, 
but never was so completely sold as the heroes of 
our story. 

When this wood was demolished, a steam saw- 
mill was erected on the ground, to convert the 
pine and oak logs into lumber. Since the remo- 
val of the parent stock, the young wood has 
grown with remarkavle rapidity—a circumstance 
eg is very common in this part of New Eng- 

and. 

Before reaching home, we passed through a 
beautiful archway—formed by the overhanging 
branches of the red and white maples, which here 
grow on both sides of the road. Where the arch 
was most perfect, it was nearly ten rods in length ; 
and as the branches were thickly interlaced at the 
top and sides, the twilight was quite deep, while 
passing through it. Nothing was wanting to com- 
plete the delusion, that we were walking through 
some dim cathedral aisle, but the thrilling har- 
monies of the lofty organ. We had music, how- 





tined never to escape. 





ever, of another kind; the wood thrushes filled 
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the air with the sweet melody of their inimitable 
pipings. 
‘Singer of priceless melody ! 
Unguerdoned chorister of air, 
Who, from the lithe top of a tree, 
Pourest at will thy music rare, 
As if a sudden brook laughed down the hill side there. 


The purple-blossomed fields of grass 
Waved sea-like to the idle wind ; 
Thick daisies, that the stars surpass, 
Being as fair and far more kind ; 
All sweet, uncultured things thy wild notes bring to mind.’’ 


Home and family seemed all the more lovely 
and precious after our woodland ramble; and in 
conclusion, I would advise every one who desires 
to increase his love of nature, of home and friends, 
to go forth into the trackless forest, and there 
strive to receive such deep impressions of the 
wisdom, love and power of the Supreme Being, 
as can be received nowhere else, and which can 
never be effaced from the heart. 

South Groton, Oct., 1861. S. L. WHITE. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A NEW CART BODY. 


Mr. Brown :—I asked a mechanic why he 
made horse cart bodies so narrow—why he did 
not bring out the sides quite to the wheel-hubs ? 
Well, sir, what do you think was his answer? It 
was, that “it is the fashion.” 

A few years ago I was using one of these fash- 
ionable cart bodies. The longer I used it the 
more dissatisfied I became. 1 saw no reason why 
all of the space between the wheels should not be 
occupied by the cart body. It was plain that a 
load of dirt would not require to be piled so high 
if the body were wider. I wanted a cart body, 
too, that would carry half a cord of cut wood with 
side boards ; and a good number of barrels of po- 
tatoes or apples. I accordingly had a body made 
which nearly touched the hubs, with lower sides 
than the narrow one, and considerably longer. 
My fashionable body was a short one, and when 
“tipped,” stood erect. This made it hard to get 
down again. 

I found my new cart body a great convenience. 
I wouldn’t be without it one year for its cost. Let 
me tell you why I find it better than the old one. 

As I have said, the sides are lower, and it is 
filled easier with gravel, I have two sets of side 
boards and can put <aa big load of light ma- 
nure, shavings from the pail factory, or four to six 
feet of dry cut wood, of. which I cart a good deal 
from a circular saw driven by water-power. Then 
I have made two ladders and cross pieces, and 
raves outside the wheels, which are quickly ad- 
justed, and supply one more cart to get hay on, of 
which one is not likely to have too many in the 
busy season. 

The cart body is fastened forward by the han- 
diest “sword” you ever saw. When I go to load 
a lot of potatoes or apples, I tilt the cart so that 
the first lift is reduced about one-half. The body 
will hold nine barrels. Ws. D- Brown. 

Concord, Sept. 26, 1861. . 





A Five Parr or CaTTLe.—Some two years 
since we spoke of a pair of cattle owned by Mr. 
D. Z. STEELE, of Sharon, Vt. They were then 
five years old, and weighed sixty hundred pounds. 





We now learn that Mr. Steele still retains these 
oxen, and that they now weigh seventy-five hun- 
dred pounds, and girt ten feet each! They have 
been kept up all summer, but since the first of July 
have had only about three barrels of corn and 
cob meal. As the weather grows cooler he will 
give them more meal. At this rate, Vermont 
will be hard to beat in oxen as well as horses. 





COTTON FOR A COLD CLIMATE. 


A new rival to the cotton fields of the South is 
receiving attention at the hands of the press. It 
is a new kind of cotton plant or tree which thrives 
in a cool climate. Mr. R. C. Kendall, of Mary- 
land, says that he discovered it in the Andes, 
near the fortieth parallel of latitude, and that the 
ground around the tree was then covered with 
snow. It is perennial, and lives many years. It 
may be propagated either from seed or cuttings. 
About the third year it begins to yield a crop of 
bolls without seeds, which are not produced in 
much perfection until the seventh year. The tree 
grows to about the size of our peach trees, and 
the first one observed by Mr. K., about 18 feet 
in height, bore a crop which he estimated at near- 
ly one hundred pounds. Mr. K. is confident that 
this tree can be cultivated wherever Indian corn 
can. In its general qualities the fibre of this plant 
has been pronounced by cotton brokers equal to 
the best Sea Island variety, and some bales of it 
have been sold in South America for 16 cents per 
pound. The yield is great. With favorable soil 
and situation, 2000 pounds can be raised per acre, 
while Mr. K. claims that half that amount can be 
depended upon on an average. Five hundred 
— per acre is held to be a good yield at the 

outh. 


REMARKS.—We find the above paragraph in 
the Boston Journal of the 5th inst. About two 
months since, we had some correspondence with 
Mr. Kendall in regard to the plant alluded to, 
the Gossypium Arborium, and had hoped that, 
before this time, he would have given us an arti- 
cle or series of articles, in relation to the plant, 
its habits of growth, hardiness, method of culti- 
vation, &c. Whether the product of the tree 
should prove valuable in a commercial point of 
view or not, under our New England culture, we 
believe that any information in regard to it which 
Mr. Kendall might see fit to communicate, would 
be valuable as an addition to our botanical 
knowledge, and worth in that sense, if in no other, 
the trouble of imparting it, if nothing more. 

In his letter to us, Mr. Kendall says that a 
company was about being formed in the more 
northern slave States for the purpose of encour- 
aging the growth of this staple, but that the plan 
was abandoned by him on the commencement of 
the secession mevement, as he could not “cast 
his lot in ‘Dixie.’” He goes on to say— 

“Now as the Gossypium Arborium will flourish 
well in a climate that would freeze an apple tree 
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to death, it is obvious that it will grow in any 
of the free States, and as it matures its crop in- 
side of three months, it would come in between 
spring and autumn frosts, even in Maine. 

As the Peruvian tree produces a staple equal 
in length and fineness to any Sea Island, and 
yields double the amount per acre, and as the 
supply from the South is likely, in any event, to 
be uncertain hereafter, it seems to me, that some 
inquiry into the character and capacity of the tree 
were worth the while to northern manufacturers.” 


We think so, too, and we hope that Mr. Ken- 
dall will give us the information he possesses, 
and which he has kindly volunteered to commu- 
nicate, if there should be interest enough mani- 
fested in the subject. 





MAIZE AND TOBACCO, 


The Indian Corn looked over the fence, 
And what do you think he spied? 

A field of tobacco, just ready to bloom, 
And stretching in lordly pride. 


To the broad-leaved neighbor at once he called, 
In accents loud and clear, 

‘J thought you belonged to a summer clime ; 
Pray, what are you doing here ?”’ 


So then, with a haughty air, replied 
That plant of power and pelf, 

*¢You are pleased to ask of my business, Sir— 
What do you do, yourself?”’ 


‘I feed the muscles, and blood, and bone, 
That make our farmers strong, 

And farnish bread for the little ones 
That round their table throng.” 


“I move in a somewhat loftier sphere,” 
The foreign guest rejoined, 

*¢*As the chosen friend and companion dear 
Of men of wealth and mind. 


‘*1’m the chief delight of the gay young spark ; 
O’er the wise my sway I hold ; 

I lurk in the book-worm student’s cell— 
In the dowager’s box of gold. 


“Thousands of hands at my bidding work ; 
Millions of corn I raise”? — 

He ceased to speak, and in angry mood 
Responded the tasseled Maize ; 


**You’re in secret league with dyspeptic ills— 
A merciless traitor band ; 

With clouds of smoke you pollute the air, 
With floods of slime, the land. 


**You tax the needy laborer sore ; 
You quicken the drunkard’s thirst ; 
You exhaust the soil—and I wish you’d go 
To the place whence you came at first.’’ 
Anonymous. 





AUTUMNAL TrnTs.—No one can maintain, af- 
ter this year’s experience, that frost has any spe- 
cial agency in the autumn coloration of leaves. 
Scientific men have long understood the matter, 
and have explained the ripening of the leaf as a 
simple process of vegetable growth, though the 
coloration of the leaves at maturity can no more 
be accounted for than the red of the rose, the blue 
of the violet, or the orange of the lily. The color 
which leaves assume in the fall is due to the same 
causes. But the popular idea that the leaves are 
changed bv the frost ia ao firmly eatabliched in 





the minds of unscientific and unobservant people, 
that it is difficult to dispel. This year the foliage 
has assumed the most gorgeous coloring without 
a sign of frost, and, indeed, seems to be more 
brilliant on account of its non-appearance. This 
is perfectly natural, as the leaves have been abje 
to gradually and freely assume the colors which 
belong to their ripeness, unobstructed by sudden 
cold.— Post. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE SEASON AND THE CROPS IN 
CHESHIRE COUNTY, N. H. 


The weather this fall has been remarkably fine, 
hardly frost enough up to this date, Oct. 19, to 
kill tender vegetation. We have had light frosts, 
but not severe enough to kill the leaves on fruit 
trees, which have matured and ripened, thereby 
enabling them so to ripen their fruit buds as to 
withstand the severe frosts of winter. On the 
morning of the first of last October we experi- 
enced a very severe frost, by which apples were 
frozen like rocks on the trees—the leaves prema- 
turely cut off—the sap not only vitiated and in- 
terrupted in its natural course of circulation by 
the sudden administration of atmospheric influ- 
ences, but so freezing it as to destroy the af- 
finity of particles in its constitutional formation, 
sending the poisoned fluid into root and branch, 
causing the death of many a valuable tree, and 
the fruit buds of others set for the present sea- 
son. To that severe frost I attribute the initia- 
tive causes of the loss of our fruit crop the pres- 
ent season. 

Ido not remember a season in which fruit 
trees presented such a deathlike appearance as 
the last. Almost every wound or incision made 
upon the trees last fall, or the past spring, has 
bled freely, of a thin watery substance, in many 
instances turning the bark black for many feet, 
causing the ultimate death of the tree. We are 
also losing hundreds of our finest trees every 
year from the bark splitting upon the body, usu- 
ally near where some limb branches off. I can- 
not trace the cause of this beyond the fact of the 
immature condition of the sap, as operated upon 
by the frosts of the winter and spring months. I 
believe nurserymen and others, budding fruit 
trees for orchard or garden purposes, should cut 
bark the second year from the bud, one-third of 
its growth, forcing it to throw out shoots near 
the ground, and so head back in after years as to 
assist the tree in protecting itself from the scorch- 
ing suns of summer and deadly frosts of winter. 

The forest trees have ripened their crop of 
leaves without frost, and show that sublimity in 
decay—that gorgeous variety of colors and hues 
which we are rarely permitted to witness. 

With the exception of fruit, our crops have 
been above the average. The hay crop was large 
and secured in fine condition. Wheat below that 
of the last three years, Barley and oats good. 
Rye, but very little sown this year. Of potatoes 
we have an abundant crop, and of the first quali- 
ty. Corn crop good, to say the least. The Da- 
vis seedling has heretofore stood high as a table 
potato, but for the last two seasons it has rotted 
worse than any other variety under general culti- 
vation in this vicinity. 

We are now having copious rains—nastures as 
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n as possible at this season of the year—un- 
injured by frost, requiring no extra feed. The 
beautiful weather is not the only anomaly of the 
season. Last Sabbath, from 114 o’clock A. M. 
to 1 P. M., there was a beautiful bow about the 
North Pole, apparently about two degrees high, 
and reaching down to the horizon. Last eve, 
about 64 o’clock, there was a bright rainbow in 
the west from the moon. . L, PIERCE. 

East Jaffrey, N. H., Oct. 19, 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


April had a mean temperature of 43.25°, being 
a little above the mean, and is the warmest April 
since 1856. The amount of rain was 5.29 inches, 
and of snow 7 inches. The amount of cloudiness 
51 per cent. During this month, the ground was 
well saturated with water, which laid the founda- 
tion for a wet season and heavy land, yet the sea- 
son was hap eccentric, sometimes dry, and at 
other times drenched with an enormous quantity 
of rain. The first thunder storm took place on 
the 24th. Rain began at 2.40 P. M., and con- 
tinued till night, in two successive showers. ‘Thun- 
der heavy, and rain tremendous. Showers from 
south-east. ; 

May had a mean temperature of 51.70°, being 
3.50° below the mean, and is the coldest May for 
the last nine years except 1858. The amount of 
rain was 4.73 inches, somewhat above the usual 
amount. It retarded planting operations con- 


siderably. The amount of cloudiness was 61 per 


cent. Snow was seen on the mountains on the 
morning of the 28th day. There were several 
frosts during the month. 

June had a mean temperature of 64.54°, which 
is about the usual mean. The amount of rain was 
2.38 inches, which is below the mean, but owing 
to the rains in May the ground was not excessive- 
ly dry. The amount of cloudiness was 51 per cent. 
There was a light frost on the morning of the 5th 
day, which was the last frost of spring. 

July had a mean temperature of 68.25°, which 
is a trifle below the mean. The amount of rain 
was 9.60 inches, which was enormous for one 
month. The greatest rains were on the 2d and 
20th days, which were respectively 2.76 and 2.41 
inches, which constituted more than half the rain 
during the month. Very little rain fell after the 
20th. The amount of cloudiness was 54 per cent. 
On the eighth day the mercury stood at 93° be- 
tween 12and1P.M. This was the hottest day 
of the season. Between the 8th and 21st days 
we had only three days without rain, consequently 
there was but little haying done. 

August had a mean temperature of 65.89°, which 
is a little colder than the mean. The amount of 
rain was 1.88 inches—a small amount as com- 
pared with July. It fellinelevendays. The sea- 
son for hay-making was tolerable but not first- 
rate. The amount of cloudiness was 47 per cent. 

npr had a mean temperatufe of 58.35°, 
which is about the mean. The amount of rain 
was 2.95 inches, being less than the mean. The 
ground was rather dry for vegetation. The 
amount of cloudiness was 53 per cent. The 
amount of rain from the 1st of April to the last 
of September was 26.83 inches, of which more 
than one-third fell in the first twenty days of July. 





The amount in June, August and September, was 
below the mean, while in April, May and July, it 
was above. Taking the season through, we have 
had more than the usual quantity of rain, although 
the ground through August and September was 
rather dry, but not dry enough to effect vegeta- 
tion much. Time free from frost ninety-six days, 
from June 5th to September 10th; but there was 
no frost to injure vegetation through the month 
of September, nor up to the present time in Oc- 
tober. Forest leaves have mostly fallen by the 
natural ripening process, without the aid of frost. 
The crops have been good, with few exceptions, 
Grass was first-rate. Oats first-rate. Wheat va- 
riable, but probably an average crop. It is thought 
to be considerably injured by the aphis, or plant 
louse. The aphis, as seen on wheat, is a small 
insect about one-half of an inch long, with six 
legs, two antenna, two horns near the extremity 
of the body, which, Cuvier says, “Are tubes from 
which exude small drops of saccharine fluid, 
termed honey-dew, of which ants are very fond.” 
They stand always, when undisturbed, with their 
heads downward, with the proboscis at or near 
the stem of the kernel. The antenne lies back- 
ward over the body when undisturbed, but a little 
disturbance brings them forward. The color is 
yellow or orange. In this it differs from the cot- 
ton louse. In other respects the two insects ap- 
pear to be similar. Whether the lady bird (cocci- 
nelle) is a destroyer of these insects, as it has 
been supposed by some, is yet to be determined. 
They are often found upon wheat as well as in 
other situations. The aphis infested many fields 
of oats, probebly doing some damage to late oats. 
Corn is a scanty crop, probably further below the 
average than almost any other crop; yet there are 
some good fields. Potatoes are rather below an 
average crop, although the prices indicate plenty. 
The rot has done some damage, but not to a great 
extent. The apple crop is not large, yet there is 
enough for home consumption. Grapes and plums 
are an entire failure. D. BUCKLAND. 
Brandon, Vt., Oct. 20, 1861. 





THe Pocanontas Pear.—Mr. B. N. ApDAmMs, 
of Quincy, brought us some beautiful specimens 
of this pear, from his father’s garden, Mr. Jos1an 
Apams, of the same town. To our taste, it is 
one of the finest pears we have ever met—not so 
luscious as the Seckel or Winter Nelis, in their 
prime, but it has a rich flavor, is juicy, and the 
flesh is very fine and tender. The tree is rather a 
slow grower, but is very hardy, and bears annu- 
ally. The fruit is of medium size, bell shaped, 
and is russeted about the calyx, and covered 
nearly over its whole surface with fine russet 
dots. The original tree was found in the woods 
of Quincy by a Mr. BuRRILL, who took it home 
with the intention of grafting it. He allowed it 
to stand, however, until it fruited, when, finding 
its own fruit of rare excellence, he cultivated it 
with care, and thus has added—in our judgment 
—one of the finest pears to our list of good ones, 
Mr. ADAMS will please accept thanks for calling 
our attention to it. 
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For the New England Farmer, 


DISINFECTANT IN CASES OF TYPHOID 
FEVER. 


Messgs. Eprrors :—Typhus or typhoid fever, 
as you may perhaps be aware, is quite prevalent at 
this time in various portions of the country, and 
doubtless will continue so to be, until a severe 
cold and frosty weather shall set in. As a disin- 
fectant in such cases, “Chloride of Lime” is very 
frequently employed, but never with half the ben- 
efit arising from the use of common lime slaked 
in generous quantity in the several apartments, 
the windows and doors being temporarily closed, 
while the slakening process is progressing. I 
would, however, offer you the following form, for 
producing a most reliable disinfecting agent, as 
ev discovered by me in an English work 

rinted some years ago, and which comes accred- 
ited under most assured testimonials. Should 
you think it of any use, freely is it offered to your 
valued columns, EDWARD BRINLEY. 


Oak Hill, Pepperell, Mass. 


PREVENTIVE OF INFECTION FROM TYPHUS OR TY- 
PHOID FEVER. 


Dr. H. C. Smith, of the ‘London Medical Col- 
lege,” recently received £500 or $2000 from Par- 
liament for the following most invaluable recipe. 

“Take six drachms of powdered nitre (salt- 
petre) and six drachms of sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol,) and mix them in a bowl or tea-cup. By 
adding about one drachm of the vitriolic acid at 
a time, a most copious discharge of “Nitrous acid 
gas” will be evolved. The cup or vessel is to be 

laced, during the preparation on a hot iron or 
Prick, with the room closed, and the mixture 
stirred with a tobacco-pipe. The quantity of gas 
may be regulated by lessening or increasing the 
quantity of the ingredients. The above is for a 
moderate-sized room. Avoid as much as possible 
breathing the gas when it first rises from the ves- 
sel. No injury to the lungs will happen when 
the air is fally impregnated with the gas, which is 
called “Nitrous acid gas,” and it cannot be too 
widely known that it possesses the wonderful 
property of preventing the spread of fever.” 





CURIOUS INSTINCT OF THE HOG. 


It is common for farmers who reside in the 
thinly settled tracts of the United States, to suf- 
fer their hogs to run at large. These animals 
feed upon acorns, which are very abundant in our 
extensive forests, and in this situation they often 
become wild and ferocious. A gentleman, while 
travelling some years ago, through the wilds of 
Vermont, perceived ata little distance before him 
a herd of swine, and his attention was arrested 
by the agitation they exhibited. He quickly per- 
ceived a number of young pigs in the centre of 
the herd, and that the hogs were arranged about 
them in a conical form, having their heads all 
turned outwards. At the apex of this singular 
cone a huge boar had placed himself, who, from 
his size, seemed to be the master of the herd. The 
traveller now observed that a famished wolf was 
attempting, by various manceuvers, to seize on 
the pigs in the middle; but, wherever he made 
an attack, the huge boar at the apex of the cone 
presented himself—the hogs dexterously arrang- 
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ing themselves on each side of him, so as to pre- 
serve the position of defence just mentioned. The 
attention of the traveller was for a moment with- 
drawn, and upon turning to view the combatants, 
he was surprised to find the herd of swine dis- 
persed, and the wolf no longer to be seen. On 
riding up to the spot, the wolf was discovered 
dead on the ground, a rent being made in his side 
more than a foot in length—the boar, no doubt, 
having seized a favorable opportunity, and with 
a sudden plunge dispatched his adversary with 
his formidable tusks. It is a little remarkable 
that the ancient Romans, among the various meth- 
ods they devised for drawing up their armies in 
battle, had one exactly resembling the posture 
assumed by the swine above mentioned. The 
mode of attack was called Cuneus, or Caput por- 
cinum.—Silliman’s Journal. 





PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


This island is one of the British colonies of 
North America, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
mostly between latitude 46° and 47° north, and 
longitude 62° and 64° 30’ west, separated south 
and west from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
by Northumberland Strait. Its area is 2,134 
square miles. 

We clip the following interesting extracts from 
a series of letters published in the Morning 
Journal—an agricultural paper, printed at Hal- 
ifax, Nova Scotia. 


“Few can conceive the extent, beauty and fer- 
tility of Prince Edward Island, until they travel 
over its verdant fields, or sail upon its nourishing 
rivers. Few are aware that cheap, comfortable 
homes can be reared, by a short season of indus- 
try; which in other countries, would take years 
of toil. 

Although a goodly portion of the Island is 
owned by non-residents, who are represented by 
their agents, land is by no means dear. Settlers 
have and still can obtain grants of arable land at 
the low rental of one shilling per acre. The soil 
is of reddish clay, having a rich layer of blackish 
mould. In some places the soil is very sandy, 
and not considered productive. There being no 
surface stones, of any kind, or size, upon the 
Island, the land is easily cleared, and tilled; the 
horse and plow perform the most laborious part 
of the labor. 

A new settler, having obtained a grant of land, 
fires the woods, clears a space for building a log- 
cabin, then commences farming, at first of a rude 
description. While he is clearing and stumping 
a portion for grain, he plants potatoes amongst 
the debris. In a short time he transforms the 
scenery around his domicile! In many instances, 
we passed by luxuriant farms, which we were 
told, two or three years ago, were impenetrable 
forests. 

The scenery of the Island, is rather tame, pre- 
senting none of the bold, rugged scenery of Nova 
Scotia, yet the eye never tires in gazing upon the 
changing beauties of hill and dale. If the reader 
delights in rural loveliness, let him go to the 
Island. Let him ride through its green forests, 
and ramble over its mounds, and its plains, inter- 
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sected with running streams. Let him pass 
through its waving fields, saunter along its sandy 
beaches, or sail up and down its romantic rivers, 
and he will agree with me, that it is a charming 
Island. If beautiful at this season of the year, 
(July,) how much more beautiful, in the harvest 
month, when the fields are covered with men, wo- 
men and children, gathering the golden harvest. 
And likewise in autumn, when the forests are 
brilliant with autumnal splendor ? 
* * * . + 


The farmers of the Island generally prepare 
their land for planting early in April and May, 
sowing wheat and oats about the middle of the 
latter month, and potatoes towards the close. 
Turnips are sown in July. The average crop of 
oats, to an acre, is said to be about 40 bushels, 
barley and wheat about 50 bushels, potatoes about 
180 bushels. On some farms this general average 
is excelled. Crops are sown in rotation, oats are 

lanted first, then potatoes, after which the land 
is allowed to run into pasture for a season ; then 
wheat is sown. Some of the farmers grow wheat, 
Timothy, and clover together. Flax and hemp 
are cultivated in small quantities for family use. 
* * * 2 . 

The staple exports, are oats, barley, wheat, po- 
tatoes, oatmeal, pork, butter and eggs. -Incredi- 
ble quantities of the latter are sent to the “States.” 
They are bought at 5 to 8 cents per dozen here. 
During the summer they are carefully packed in 
cool places, and shipped to Boston in the fall, 
where they bring 20 to 25 cents per dozen. Some 
speculators have lately exported large quantities 
of grain to the mother country, which has found 
a ready and profitable market. Great care has 
been recently taken by a few parties in putting 
up pork for the Nova Scotia market, which is be- 
pinning to be preferred to the American. As the 

sland affords quantities of suitable food for 
swine, no doubt this trade will form a valuable 
item in the exports of the Island. The Island 
sends to Nova Scotia alone something like 89,- 
000 bushels vegetables and 133,000 bushels oats 
and barley. 


During the year 1860 there were raised on the 
Island 346,125 bushels of wheat; 223,195 bushels 
of barley; 2,218,578 bushels of oats; 50,127 
bushels of buckwheat ; 2,972,335 bushels pota- 
toes; 348,784 bushels turnips ; 31,088 tons of 
hay; 109,233 pounds of cheese ; 711,485 pounds 
of butter; 19,307 pounds of clover seed. There 
are owned inthe Island 18,765 horses; 60,012 
neat cattle; 107,245 sheep; 71,535 hogs. 


Whilst hundreds of tourists have sailed up and 
down the mighty St. Lawrence—hunted or fished 
upon the rock-bound coast of Newfoundland— 
traversed the magnificent timber forests of New 
Brunswick—rambled over the picturesque hiils 
and valleys of Nova Scotia, and given to the 
world a pictorial description of their peregrina- 
tions, Prince Edward Isignd has been passed by, 
as unworthy of a visit, although affording natural 
attractions, unsurpassed in any other North 
American colony. Many persons, for want of an 
authentic history of the Island, form very erro- 
neous ideas regarding it. Some think it a small 
potato or oat country, situated not far from Nova 





Scotia; others that it is an Island owned bya 
few individuals, and settled by their tenants. 
Whereas it comprises an area of 1,365,000 acres, 
having an industrious population of 80,714 souls, 
classed as follows : 45,306 Protestants and 35,408 
Catholics. It is divided into 67 electoral districts, 
or townships, each containing about 20,000 acres. 
The people have universal suffrage, and are repre- 
sented in the Lower House of Parliament, by 30 
members, and in the Upper Chamber by 16 mem- 
bers. The Home Government pays the Gover- 
nor’s salary, which is £1500 sterling. 
* + a2 * * 

The Island is provided with good roads, which 
are easy and pleasant to travel upon. Owing to 
the configuration of the country, they are gener- 
ally straight and level. The soil being soft and 
free from stones, it does not cost much to make, 
or keep them in order. The government grant 
for the road and bridge service, is about £5000 
sterling annually. We passed numbers of men 
along the roads, performing their statute labor, 
which did not seem laborious. The horse and 
ee perform, as usual, the heaviest part of the 
abor. Although there are no stones upon the 
Island, yet seams, or veins as of red sand stone, 
are to be found a few feet below the surface, and 
along the shores. Plenty of clay abounds, fit for 
manufacturing into bricks. 

No part of the Island is thickly settled, with 
the exception of Charlottetown and Georgetown. 
It being literally an agricultural country, the 
homes of the inhabitants are much scattered. You 
cannot travel eight miles in the interior, without 
meeting a house, seeing the ocean or a flowing 
river. Still travelling alone is very wearisome to 
a stranger. We frequently visited some of the 
farmers’ houses, delighting the honest tillers of 
the soil with our admiration of the condition of 
their crops, and live stock. 

* * * * 2 


The people are very kind and hospitable; no 
matter what hour you enter their houses, you are 
sure to be made welcome. The majority of the 
farmers are very comfortable, possessing valuable 
farms and quantities of live stock. 

* * * * * 


Great attention is given, by government, to 
“Education.” There are 300 public schools scat- 
tered over the Island. The people are annually 
taxed for the support of these schools, the Legis- 
lature grants £300 extra from the general reve- 
nue. Landholders pay a half-penny per acre for 
school tax. . ° ’ . 

To obliterate the political feuds to settle the 
land question, and properly develop the agricul- 
tural wealth of Prince Edward Island, as well as 
to develop the vast and magnificent resources of 
her sister Provinces, there must be a Federal 
union of all the lower Colonies! Nova Scotia 
with her rich minerals, New Brunswick with her 
valuable timber, Newfoundland with her inex- 
haustible fishery, Prince Edward Island with her 
unrivalled fertility, could form—independent of 
Canada—a powerful union, possessing within 
themselves all the elements that make a nation 
prosperous. 





ANNUAE REGISTER oF RuRAL. AFFAIRS.—We 
have before us the eighth number of the Annual 
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Register of Rural Affairs, a neatly-printed vol- 
ume of 232 pages, made up mainly from the rich 
pages of the Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 
published by LurneR Tucker & Son, Albany, 
N.Y. It is edited by J. J. THomas, Esq., au- 
thor of the “Fruit Culturist” and “Farm Imple- 
ments.” The work is crowded with interesting 
and useful facts, and very many of its subjects 
are illustrated by appropriate engravings. It al- 
so contains an almanac for the year 1862. It isa 
convenient and useful book for the farmer. Price 
25 cents. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 
Washington St., Boston, the publishers for New 
England. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOGS. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have perused with injured 
feelings the sarcastic articles on dogs by some of 
your correspondents. Nuisances they mdy be, in 
many instances, but I believe we might trace the 
cause of their being a nuisance to their owners. 
The dog is a tractable creature, and when prop- 
erly trained, a noble and useful one. Suppose 
they do not augment our pecuniary resources in 
60 great a measure; we were not constituted to 
devote our entire energies to accumulation and 
hoarding. An All-Wise Being implanted in our 
natures the power of enjoyment and affection, and 
callous, indeed, is that individual’s heart who 
spurns all God’s creatures that do not directly 
add to his purse or property. And who that owns 
a kind —_ faithful dog does not feel a strong 
fondness for him; a feeling that he is one of the 
household, and should be protected and cared for, 
even as he in return is ever watchful for his mas- 
ter’s interest? Then what an amount of pleasure 
this animal affords the children. How their lit- 
tle hearts are entwined to the faithful dog, who is 
ever at their side, and constantly ready to engage 
in their pio and sympathize in every childish 
action. I speak from experience, as many hours 
of a sweet sunny childhood were spent in associa- 
tion with a dog whose friendship never failed. 
Even in later years I might speak of an instance 
where sympathy was yielded in an hour of trial 
from this humble and censured creature, which 
no human hand afforded. For my part I say train 
and cultivate the dog, and he will bless you, and 
will certainly recognize the hand of kindness. 

Enfield Centre, Oct., 1861. POLLIE. 





OLD PaMPHLETS.—Not long ago the librarian 
of Harvard College saw a man stuffing some 
bags with old pamphlets and papers in a Boston 
auction-room, when, to his surprise and delight, 
he espied among them a pamphlet for which he 
had been looking for eleven years, in order to 
complete the volume of a valuable periodical. 
The purchaser of the old wares relinquished it 
willingly, and the librarian bore it away in tri- 
umph. The same librarian says that he has 
known a journey to be made from New York to 
Cambridge in a storm, just to consult an old 
funeral sermon, the only copy in the country. It 
was wanted in a law case in which a half million 


dallare wee ented 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
MATERIAL FOR COVERING STACKS OF GRAIN. 


In this place we are sometimes obliged to pile 
quantities of mowed oats outside of the barn so 
as to have them handy to get to the machine to 
thrash. 

I covered mine this year with boards, but they 
leaked badly, and then it is not convenient to 
have two or three thousand feet of boards of the 
right length at hand every year to cover 
to say nothing of the labor of getting them on 
and off from a pile. 

Now, is there any cheaper, easier or better way 
to cover them P 

If old sails will answer, or tent cloth, or any- 
thing else will do, please say what the probable 
expense will be a square. VERMONT, 

Barre, Oct. 7, 1861. 


REMARKS.—Plenty of old sail-cloth may be 
purchased at moderate cost in this city, which 
would be altogether cheaper, more convenient 
and useful for covering grain than boards. We 
do not know what the expense would be, or who 
has it, but do not doubt that there is enough of 
it on hand. 


. 
HORSE’S THROAT—WHEAT. 


1. Ihave a very good family horse, that has 
some difficulty in bie throat, which occasionall 
swells up and causes him to breathe ve hard. 
Can you infotm me what will relieve him 

2. Ihave an acre and a half of land that I 
sowed last spring with oats, but the worms de- 
stroyed about half of them, so I cut the straw and 
plowed in the stubble and worms together. 
oats are now just heading out the second crop. I 
think of trying some spring wheat, if I can 
some good seed. How do you think it would do 
to put on to it about one hundred bushels of 
leached ashes, and sow it with wheat? Whom 
can I get to send me the seed? How much will 
it take, and what will be the cost of it ? 

THomas Hopson. 

New London, Ct., Oct., 1861. 


REMARKS.— We know of no disease common 
to the horse with such symptoms as you describe, 
and it would, therefore, be idle for us to recom- 
mend a remedy. 

We have no doubt that the operation you sug- 
gest on the oat land would be a good one. You 
can get the wheat at the seed stores, or, perhaps, 
of some of your neighbors. Sow five or six pecks 
per acre. We cannot tell what the price will be. 


A RARE BIRD. 


The bird seen by your correspondent on the 
Merrimac river has long been known to Arctic 
navigators and ornithologists. Its home is in the 
frozen seat of the North, never visiting the land 
except for breeding and laying its solitar in. 
burrows dug in the earth with its bill on a 
and is known under many different names. Crantz 
calls it the Ice Bird—Scoresby, the little Auk, 
and says the Arctic Seas are literally covered 
with them. He sunnosed at one time nearly half 
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a million passed his ship in the course of twelve 
hours. It is also called the Sea-Dove, Dovekie, 
and little Guillemon. This beautiful little sea- 
bird is but seldom seen on our coast. I have seen 
but two taken in Danvers after violent north- 
east storms, during a period of twenty-five years. 
Mr. Audubon, in his synopsis of our birds, gives 
us the scientific name of Mergulus Alle, and says it 
is rare. 8. P. F. 
Danvers, Oct. 19, 1861. 


CATERPILLARS IN THE GARDEN. 


The specimens sent by Mr. Stetson, are the 
caterpillars of the painted Mamestra (Mamestra 
picta,) a night-flying moth belonging to the same 
division as that of the army worm, but of a differ- 
ent genus. It is very common in July and Au- 

st, flying into lighted rooms in the evening. 
The caterpillar, living as it does upon the leaves 
of low plants, may readily be picked off and then 
crushed. They very seldom occur in sufficient 
numbers to do serious injury to any crops but 
beets and cabbages, the leaves of which seem to 
be its favorite food. F. G. SANBORN. 

State House, Boston, Oct., 1861. 


A COW THROWING UP HER FOOD. 


Can you tell what will prevent a cow from vom- 
iting food from her stomach? I have one that 
will eat awhile and then throw it off. She con- 
tinues to do so through the day, but not through 
the night. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Enfield, Oct. 2, 1861. 


REMARKS.—We cannot, but hope some other 
person will be able to. It is the first of the kind 
that has come to our knowledge. 


DWARF BROOM CORN. 

I have not noticed anything in the Farmer in 
regard to the Dwarf Broom corn. Iam anxious 
to know how it has succeeded this season, and 
whether it is as good or better than the old sort. 
I wish to obtain two or three bushels of dwarf 
broom seed at a reasonable rate. 

A. N. Jenks, JR. 

Marlboro’, Vt., Oct., 1861. 


CROPS. 

The crops in this county, Carroll, N. H., are 
fair this season. Corn will yield a more than av- 
erage crop. Potatoes are medium in quantity 
and superior in quality. Grain is rather light 
and fruit scarce. There has been a good harvest 
of hay. P. 


THE CARROLL COUNTY FAIR. 


was held at Ossipee, Oct. 2d and 3d. There was 
a good exhibition of stock, produce and fancy ar- 
ticles. The address before the Society was deliv- 
ered by Hon. Joe Eastman, of Conway. The 
attendance was large. The fair gave universal 
satisfaction. P. 





Cautious MEN.—Some use words as riflemen 
do bullets. They say little. The few words used 
go right to the mark. They let you talk, and 
guide with their eye and face, on and on, till 
what you say can be answered in a word or two, 


and then they launch out a sentence and pierce 
the matter to the quick, and are done. You 
never know where you stand with them. Your 
conversation falls into their minds as rivers into 
deep chasms, and are lost from sight by its depth 
and darkness. They will sometimes surprise 
you with words, that go right to the mark like a 
gun shot, and then they are silent again as if 
they were reloading. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A ROOT-CUTTER---THE SEASON--- 
CROPS---WHEAT. 


In looking over some back numbers of the 
monthly Farmer I noticed in the June number p. 
254, (which must have come when I was too ill to 
look it over) an inquiry in regard to the price and 
*lace of obtaining a machine for cleaning and 
cutting roots referred to by a correspondent in the 
March number. If the inquiry has not yet been 
answered, I will say that the maker is Daniel 
Odiorne of this town, and the price is $10,00, 

Whenever I review numbers of the Farmer, I 
often think what an amount of very valuable 
matter they contain for preservation as a stand- 
ard work, not for one generation only, nor for 
farmers simply, but for all classes, sexes and con- 
ditions till the Re-United States shall have seen 
eye to eye and labored hand to hand in patriotic 

rogress, while children’s children bless their ef- 
orts. 

Our first freeze to do any hurt occurred last 
night—mercury 18 degrees above zero this morn- 
ing—the coldest for the season for many years. 
Our wheat crop has not been so good as last 
year—averages about 15 bushels per acre I think, 
of good quality; corn better than an average— 
potatoes good—hay abundant—other crops, ex- 
cept fruit, a fair product. Some fields of wheat 
had a large amount of spurred wheat—for which 
we cannot satisfactorily account; what is your 
theory as to the cause of spurred grain P 

I think, perhaps, on second thought, this aver- 
age is too small, as I have not heard of more than 
half a dozen who have threshed, and 20 bushels 
would be a nearer average; one man had over 
200 bushels of very superior wheat from ten 
acres. Last year the average would be nearer 
30 bushels per acre ; one man had, as I have been 
told, forty-three bushels per acre from four acres ! 
Our farmers have of late been taking more pains 
to sow only pure seed and only the deo inds 
that, with very perceptible advantage. 2. N. 

Randolph, Vt., Oct.,,1861. 





BEAN MEAL FOR PIGS. 

In England, on the continent, the practice pre- 
vails quite extensively, of feeding pigs and young 
swine on bean-meal. The beans are ground the 
same as corn or wheat with us. The Mark Lane 
Express says on this subject: 

“A subscriber wishes us to inform him what is 
the best food for fattening pigs? I have myself 
tried nearly every description of food, and have 
never found anything to produce so much weight, 
or so fine meat, in a given time, as bean meal. 





Some pigs fed with food mixed with fine top- 
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pings, weighed, at six months old, two hundred 
and eighty pounds, and the pork was allowed to 
be extremely tender. I last year tried to fatten 
hogs on grey peas alone, giving them milk to 
drink. The animals took on fat rapidly, but did 
not acquire so great weight as those fed on bean 
meal.” The legumes are all of them excellent 
food for swine. 

When peas and beans have got wet and mouldy 
to an extent which renders them unfit for culina- 
ry purposes, they should have scalding water 
poured over them, and after being allowed to dry, 
be reduced to meal for swine. The action of the 
hot water will at once remove fungi or mould, 
and render them sufficiently sweet to ensure 
their being eaten by the animals. 





OLD HORSES. 


The term old, as applied to horses, is generally 
intended to convey not only the statement of 
their age being past marks in the mouth, but 
also the common impression that comparatively 
they are of little value, if past eight or nine years. 
Now, if we rightly understand it, the horse has 
not attained his full growth and perfection of 
bodily frame, until he has passed his seventh 
year; and until growth is attained, he is just as 
unfitted for extreme hard labor as a man before 
arriving at full manhood. {n this country, the 
practice of putting horses to work at two and three 
years, usually results in their becoming broken 
down by over-driving or over-straining before 
they have attained firmness of muscle, and capa- 
bility for enduring labor. Thus it is, that horses 
are often, with us, rendered comparatively value- 
less before they have in truth arrived at an age 
of full powers and endurance. We have owned a 
number of horses, and whenever we have had one 
that had not been injured before arriving at ma- 
turity, we have found him more capable of per- 
forming regular labor at from ten to fifteen, than 
those of four to seven years. In our opinion, 
therefore, judging from observation, we consider 
the horse in his prime at from nine to thirteen 
years of age, always remembering that previous 
to his having attained his growth, say at seven 
years, he has not been over-driven, strained, or 
otherwise injured by reason of high stimulating 
food or abuse.—Ohio Farmer. 





THE MANUFACTURES OF PHILADELPHIA.—A 
recent report of the Philadelphia Board of Trade 
exhibits the immense manufacturing industry of 
that city by a very impressive array of figures. 
An alphabetical list of the manufactures gives the 
following summary: 6,467 establishments ; capi- 
tal invested, $81,608,502; value of raw material, 
$77,473,677; number of persons employed, adults, 
107,931; value of products, $152,355,318; aver- 
age production to each person $1,411 60; aver- 
age production of each establishment, $23,558- 
87. There are 525 establishments for the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics, 649 for the production 
of iron and steel wares, besides 190 where the 
manufactures are partly iron and steel, 1,523 
clothing establishments, 139 for working gold 





and silver, 592 for wood, 76 for clay, sand and 
earth, 57 for paper, 206 printing establishments, 
116 distilleries, 104 factories for the manufacture 
of leather, exclusive of boots and shoes, 78 soap, 
candle and oii factories, and 44 chemical es- 
tablishments, The population of the city is 
600,000. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOMETHING MORE ABOUT MUCK. 


There has already been a great deal said and 
written about muck and its use as a fertilizer; 
still very few farmers know, or believe, anything 
about its real value. It is set down by the ma- 
jority, even here in enlightened Massachusetts, 
as a branch of book-farming that won’t pay. 
Very many men tell me this. I ask them how 
they know? Because, if it was really good for 
anything, it would be more generally used—in 
their immediate vicinity, of course. I tell them 
there are sections where some find it profitable, 
and use all they can get, and cite some one near. 
O, well! no doubt Squire Jones does make it 
pay, he gets his money easy, and can afford such 
expense as getting muck. Granted, that the 
*Squire does get his money easy, he does not get 
any easier than that he gets from muck. I know 
that a large majority of the farmers who live 
within half an hour’s ride of Worcester city, (by 
farm-horse conveyance,) feel like this. 

While travelling in that vicinity the other day, 
I saw a tall, robust looking man whittling away 
with a draw-shave on a long pine log; there were 
two or three bright, active boys, his sons, in an 
adjoining field, » ree otatoes, and three or 
four yoke of steers in another field—his oxen. The 
land about his buildings used to be good land. 
He said his grandfather had raised forty bushels 
of winter wheat per acre on it, but it was new 
land then, and the seasons were better; there 
was no “midge” or other insect to destroy it, &c. ; 
that twenty bushels was a large yield now. He 
showed me another piece where he had helped 
mow two tons of hay per acre, that cut one ton 
now, and his corn and potatoes were about the 
same. 

I asked him why he did not manure his land. 

“T keep more cattle than father did, own mea- 
dows, buy hay, &c., but manure don’t seem to do 
as it used to. If it was not for my trade, I could 
hardly live and keep out of debt. My father 
made pumps, and I make the same kind; a good 
thing, and no mistake.” 

“How much profit do you make on such a 
pump ?” 

“T earn about $1 a day, and board myself, usu- 
ally; now, I get a good deai less.” 

I pitied that great mass of muscular strength 
before me, but from every day’s experience I 
knew there was no help for him. He would al- 
ways do as his father had done. I saw his eldest 
son approaching, so I cast my eyes around to find 
if I could see anything near as proof, for I was 
determined to sow a few progressive seeds in his 
active brain, andlo! the proof was within a 
stone’s throw of us. 

While this man had been hacking away on his 
old-fashioned wood pumps, wasting time and tim- 
ber, the soil that was his father’s had been wash- 
ing off into the valley below, and there lay thou- 
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poe. of loads of his and his neighbor’s No. 1 
soil, “as rich as mud.” There were acres of land 
nearly dry then, the bottom of a reservoir, and 
hundreds of loads of decayed leaves were mixed 
with the soil—much better than his meadow hay 
manure, that he boasted about. 

I asked our pump-maker why he didn’t haul up 
some of that rich stuff down there, and show his 
neighbors some of the crops of "76—keeping 
my eye on the bog. 

“T can’t afford to haul muck,” was the short 
answer. 

“Yes, but I saw one man hauling out down be- 
low here from a very bad place ; don’t he make it 
pay? His land looks in the best condition of any 
arm about here, though naturally poorer than 
yours.” 

‘Well, yes, he is fixing up some ; but he got 
his money easier than I did mine. He lectured 
for his money, sold books, &c.” 

“Father,” said the son shyly, “you said that 
muck and stuff Mr. F. 7 on his hill did make the 
grass grow wonderfully last summer, and you 
would try it, if I got time.” 

“But you must go back to your potatoes, for we 
want to carry this pump off to-morrow.” 

“Darn the old pump,” growled the boy, “ ’tain’t 
worth nothing compared with hay, nohow.” But 
he expected something, and looked to me for help, 
so I sidled along up to the father, whose ire be- 
gan to rise, and praised his work and tools, 
(which, by the way, were the ones his father used 
—good fifty years ago,) and he forgot “bub,” 
muck, and all but pumps, and their relation to 
hard coin. .Mark me, “bub” will never forget 
that conversation, and when he gets into some 
such town as Wayland, Mass., where are think- 
ing, progressive men of his own class, who have 
a themselves with a good library and li- 

rary building, &c., then he will learn to get 
higmoney easier than by working at a disadvan- 
tage. 
had occasion to speak of the muck in this par- 
ticular reservoir bottom to one of our pump-mak- 
er’s neighbors, a reformer, and very intelligent 
man. He and his sons were doing a very heavy 
job, for little or nothing, and boarding them- 
selves. He didn’t believe in muck; said he 
wouldn’t give $100 for all the muck in the bot- 
tom, delivered. 

He does believe in manure. 
he scrubs around the pastures and roads, wherev- 
er he can buy or beg a chance, and feeds every- 
thing out on the farm; takes cattle to winter, &c., 
because he wants the manure. But he don’t be- 
lieve in muck, O, no! or in using sulphate of 
lime and plaster on his stable floors—never’ll pay 
him. His father didn’t do it. So he has a vile, 
filthy, hot-bed of disease under his stable, and in 
it, too. 

Now, my young friends, we have heard these 
men’s stories of profit and loss, and I might cite 
hundreds and thousands of cases like these, all 
over New England. In some sections, I have 
found farmers making shingles, in others getting 
out railroad sleepers, railroad wood, &c., amount- 
ing to about the same profit as pump-making 
and walling from home, by farmers. In nearly 
every instance there were large deposits of valu- 
able vegetable mould, muck, saw-dust, &c., (in 
another article I will speak of saw-dust, my expe- 
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rience with it, &c.,) in their immediate vicinity, 
but they thought it worthless. 

You may think, as some of them said, that they 
were — to do these things to get read 
money. I don’t recollect an instance where 
thought so. Nearly every farm was overstocked 
for the winter — farmers having more pasture 
than tillage land—for want of muck, and there- 
fore several young cattle, nice and fat, that would 
be worth less next spring than now, and weigh 
less, if all were kept, that better be sold at a dis- 
count at once, than kept. On many farms two- 
thirds of the cattle would weigh more next spring 
than all will if kept—and make just as much ma- 
nure, this winter. 

The facts are these; and if any one wishes to 
commence an ment in your paper to disprove 
them, he would do the public more good than so 
much thrashing of my faithful but uneducated 
canine friend has. It will take three tons of such 
hay as these hard-working farmers use to make a 
cord of manure : 


Tarsz Tons Weep anp Mzapow Hay. 


To cutting and hauling 
To feeding out. 
To cutting brush to pay for it 


By 1 cord third quality manure 
By advantage to stock 


To 10 days’ work 

To 5 days making pump 
Board at 25 cents per day 
Balance for 15 days’ work 


To 15 days’ drawing 
By 15 cords second quality manure 


Will it pay? The muck is worth almost as 
much more to put behind cattle and mix with 
stable manure to absorb the liquids, and keep it 
cool—making at least $75,00. 

Wayland, Oct. 12, 1861. 





WHY CATTLE CHEW BONES. 


8. Epwarps Topp writes frequently for the 
Country Gentleman, is a good writer, and commu- 
nicates many valuable facts. In a late number of 
that excellent paper, he assigns as a reason why 
“cattle try to eat bones,” that they lack salt. In 
this we think he is mistaken. In this section, 
our people are very attentive to their cattle in 
this particular, giving them salt two or three 
times a week, as much as they will eat,—and yet 
it is no uncommon thing to see cows, especially, 
chewing bones, with apparently great relish. 

There is a want, we think, beyond this, that is 
unsupplied by the feed in our pastures, which 
have been cropt for many successive years, with 
little or nothing returned to them, to supply the 
bone-making materials. We have never yet seen 
an animal chewing a bone that had access to a 
plenty of fresh grass of several varieties. It is 
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our impression that cows chew bones on the sea- 
coast, where they are not only constantly inhaling 
the salt sea breezes, but a considerable portion of 
the hay they eat is salt or marsh hay. Perhaps 
some of our correspondents who are in the habit 
of giving constant attention to their cattle, may 
give information on the subject. 





For the New fngland Farmer. 
WHEN SHALL WE PLOW? 


Mr. Epiror:—This is a subject of much im- 
portance to every “tiller of the soil.” Many of 
the farmers in this vicinity are doing their work 
in the fall; others continue in the old way of 
plowing in the spring immediately before seeding. 

rom observation, as well as from experience, I 
am inclined to believe that fall plowing is prefer- 
able, especially for the small grains. 

The action of the frost and atmosphere have a 
beneficial effect upon the newly-turned soil, pul- 
verizing the hard lumps of earth, and the better 
fitting it to receive the seed in the spring. Be- 
sides this, grain can be sown several days earlier 
than when the plowing is delayed until spring. 
This is a decided advantage, as every one is aware 
that early sown grain fills better than that sown 
late. As to land intended for corn, I am not so 
fully satisfied as to the best time for plowing; 
however, I am inclined to the belief that the fall 
is as well; as thousands of insects will be de- 
stroyed by the frost. 

Whatever difference of opinion there is as re- 
gards the time of plowing, there is one fact all 
will concede ; that it should be done well, whether 
it be done in the fall or spring. To dothe work in 
a proper manner, it requires a good team, a good 
plowman, and a good plow. If either of the above 
requisites are wanting, we cannot expect perfect 
work. The team should be strong and well 
trained to the work. The plowman should he a 
good teamster, and have experience in the busi- 
ness. The last, but not the least, is the plow. 
Although there are, at the present day, many 
good plows, perhaps there are none without im- 
perfections. In the last ten years, I have bought 
no less than ten new plows, and notwithstanding 
I have some very good ones, none seemed to be 
just the thing until I tried the “Cylinder Plow,” 
manufactured by Smith & Field, Greenfield, Mass. 
The fault with some of my plows is in the width 
of bottom; not leaving the furrow wide enough 
for the team to travel in. Another fault is, that 
while they would do good work on level land, 
free from stone, they do not work well on stony, 
rough ground. The ‘Cylinder Plow” does the 
best work on stony land of any one I have ever 
used. It turns a furrow wide enough for the team 
to travel in, and turns it well. It is, I believe, of 
easy draft, and my men say that it is the easiest 
plow to hold that they ever used. From the pe- 
culiar construction of this plow, I am satisfied 
that it is well adapted to alt kinds of plowing, 
and I can cheerfully recommend it to all those 
in want of a good plow. Geo. CAMPBELL. 

West Westminster, Vit., Oct. 18, 1861. 


REMARKS.— We know Mr. CAMPBELL well, and 
something of his mode of farming, having visited 


his farm, and observed it critically. We have 
never seen the plow to which he refers, but 
should have much confidence in it, from Mr. C.’s 
recommendation. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLISS. 


THE RUTA BAGA CROP. 


1. Is the ruta baga crop a profitable one? 

2. one kinds of soil will it grow on to advan- 
tage 

3. Are ashes a good fertilizer for them ? 

4. At what place can a person get good seed ? 

5. What is the best time for sowing ? 

6. Is broadcast sowing or regular sowing to be 
preferred ? 

7. At what distance apart would it be proper 
ey the seed, if it was sown at regular inter- 
vals 


8. What would be a fair crop for an acre ? 
9. Is it a sure crop? 
10. Is it exhausting ? 
A MonTHLy READER. 

Franklin, Mass., Oct. 29, 1861. 

. Remarks.—1. Under proper management, the 
ruta baga crop is a profitable one. 

2. It will grow well on any good corn land, 
We have known it to produce well on highly ma- 
nured plain or sandy land. 

3. Ashes are an excellent fertilizer for them—so 
is superphosphate of lime. 

4. The seed can be procured at the agricultural 
warehouses. 

5. There are various practices as to the time 
of sowing. Slight frosts do not injure them, and 
they will grow late in the autumn, consequently, 
they may be sown later than many other seeds. 
Some time during the first half of June will be 
sufficiently early, and some good cultivators de- 
lay even later than this. 

6. There is no question in our mind but that it 
is cheaper and easier to sow in regular rows. 
The crop can then be mainly tended with the 
horse and cultivator. It is more convenient to 
weed and thin them, and to determine at once by 
the eye, what space to leave between them. 

7. The rows should be at least two and a half 
feet apart, and the plants one foot apart in the 
rows, and a good crop will then cover the whole 
ground, before it is time to harvest it. 

8. A fair crop would be six or seven hundred 
bushels. By high manuring and careful cultiva- 
tion, you may attain to eight or ten hundred 
bushels per acre. 

9. The crop is as sure as our other crops ordi- 
narily are. 

10. Itis thought to be an exhausting crop. 
Many good farmers say that a second crop of ru- 
ta bagas on the same land cannot be obtained, 
and that it is difficult to get a good corn, grain 
or potato crop, without high manuring, on land 





just devoted to the ruta baga. 
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ANOTHER BUG. 

T enclose you a small branch of what is here 
called White-wood or Tulip tree, on which you 
will find, as I suppose, something preparing for 
mischief another year. What is it? 

Meriden, Ct. JULIUS Pratt. 

ReEMARKS.—Your letter came to us via the 
“Dead Letter Office,” and the insect or eggs, on 
the braneh you were kind enough to send, had 
been pretty harshly handled. We do not reeog- 
nize in it anything we are familiar with. 

BRAHMA POOTRA FOWLS, 

Early last spring I gave you an account of my 
experiment with a small flock of Brahma fowls 
for the past winter. I have kept the same flock 
through the summer, and they have continued 
laying even through the moulting season. I have 
disposed of upwards of 150 dozen eggs for sitting, 
aan raised 125 chickens, besides the eggs uscd 
in the family. I am still of opinion that they 
are the fowls for the farm-yard. 5.8. Ives. 

Salem, Oct., 1861. 


BUCKTHORN HEDGE. 

I wish to raise a long range of Buckthorn 
Hedge. Can I do so from the seed? c.H. C. 

REMARKS.—You can—but it will be a long and 
tedious process, and you would be quite likely to 
find the hedge from them an uneven and unsatis- 
factory affair. It would be cheaper to purchase 
plants from those who make a business of pro- 


ducing them, than it would to raise them your- 
self, to say nothing of getting a hedge some years 
sooner. 


WHITE CHESTER HOGS. 


Will some of your readers who are well ac- 
aera with what is called up here the White 
hester breed of hogs, give us a true history of 
them in full? By so doing they will much oblige 
many of your friends. T. Cross. 
Montpelier, Vé., Oct., 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FERTILIZING PROPERTIES OF 
WHITING. 

Mr. Epiror:—Your correspondent “J. C. 8.” 
inquires respecting the properties of whiting, and 
why it should affect favorably the growth of corn. 
Whiting is chalk pulverized and washed in a 
large quantity of water and precipitated. Chalk 
is carbonate of lime, or lime with its alkaline 

roperty completely neutralized by carbonic acid. 

ence whiting is a carbonate of lime minutely 
pulverized by means of water. There is no doubt 
that the minute subdivision of the particles of 
lime renders it more efficacious, because it is 
thus in a fit condition to be absorbéd by the 
rootlets of the plants with which it comes in con- 
tact, and this affords another proof of the advan- 
tage of the complete pulverization of manurial 
substances. Any soil or crop that requires car- 
bonate of lime will be benefited by whiting. 

Concord, Oct. 28, 1861. J. REYNOLDs. 





LOW HEADED FRUIT TREES. 


In trimming fruit trees, we should always be 
careful to secure the trunk from the rays of the 
summer sun. Solar heat, by being long permit- 
ted to come in contact with the bark, is said to 
scald the circulating fluids, and thus cause many 
of the diseases which affect fruit trees in this cli- 
mate, The foliage only should be fully exposed 
to the influences of heat, for that is capable of 
bearing it unharmed, and even to profit by it, 
when most intense. It has been asserted by dis- 
tinguished terracultarists, that trees which are 
permitted to branch out low—say three or four 
feet from the ground—are rarely attacked by 
“fire-blight,” “frozen-sap blight,” black spots, or 
other diseases of the bark or limbs. 

There is also another advantage attending this 
practice. The soil is kept lighter, looser, and 
more free fron: weeds, and there is no necessity of 
mulching. The high winds pass, also, almost 
harmless over the trees, and have not power to 
twist, rack and break the branches, or to detach 
the fruit, as they do where the branches aspire, 
and are exposed. A writer on this subject says : 
“The trees will be much longer lived, more pro- 
lific, beautiful and profitable. They are more 
easily rid of destructive insects, the fruit is much 
less damaged by falling, and the facilities for 
gathering it are much greater ; there is less dan- 
ger in climbing, and less danger of breaking the 
limbs. The trees require less pruning, seraping 
and washing—if the two latter are thought neces- 
sary, and the roots are protected from the scourge 
of the plow, which is too often allowed to tear 
and mutilate them.” 

The proper shape for fruit trees is that of an 
umbrella reversed. When this shape is commu- 
nicated by pruning, the foliage is more freely ex- 
posed to the action of the solar rays, and to the 
air, which ought always to have a free circulation 
among the foliage and fruit. By communicating 
a conical form to any tree, although it may be 
rather more graceful and elegant in its effects 
upon a landscape, we certainly injure it in many 
ways, if looked upon as an object of profit. The 
fruit of apple trees which grows on the interior 
limbs, where the surrounding foliage and branches 
prevent the sun’s rays from penetrating, and 
where the direct influences of heat are never felt, 
is, to acertain extent, insipid ; it does not mature 
thoroughly, and will not keep so long or so per- 
fectly as that which grows on the outside branches, 
exposed to the sun and wind. It also varies so 
much in shape—and especially in color—that we 
have known two plates of apples selected from 
the same Baldwin tree, one of which was pro- 
nounced by a skillful fruit-grower to be the 
Baldwin, and the other plate another variety ! 
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For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES BY RAIL IN MASSACHUSETTS 
AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Appearance of the Country—First Snow—Cattle in the Fields 
—their Exposure questioned—Breeds—Durham, Devon and 
Hereford—Army Horses. 

A few days ago an urgent business call obliged 
me to make a tour by rail to a small town beyond 
Claremont, N. H. If my excursion had been one 
of pleasure, doubtless I should have chosen a 
more auspicious season. As it was, the pleasant 
anticipations of a visit to a portion of the coun- 

om {had never been, could not shut out 

all forebodings of the vigorous weather which I 

might encounter. Determined to enjoy myself as 

much as possible, I assumed a guardianship of 
the car-stove, feeling that, by this means, I might 

be safe; at least for a portion of the journey. I 

had reason to congratulate myself for the wisdom 

of this precaution, as the weather grew colder and 
colder; the wind shrieking through the car-ven- 
tilators, the snow falling in occasional flurries, all 
combined to instil a greater appreciation of the 
comfortable position which I had secured. The 
cars, meanwhile, were rapidly whirling along the 
road to Fitchburg, and as soon as the suburbs of 

Boston had been passed, I began to look with in- 

terest upon the fields spread out before me. 

The country along the road, till we near the 
New Hampshire line, is certainly, at this period, 
most uninteresting to the traveller. The existence 
of manufacturing towns seems to have relaxed 
the efforts of the farmers in their vicinity, and 
nowhere did I see that look of thrift which is such 
@ prominent characteristic of the middle and 
western portions of our State. 

So long had the advent of frost been delayed, 
that many “ss seemed to have doubted its 
coming at all, and had neglected to gather their 
corn and pumpkins ; they must have suffered from 
their carelessness that very night. Many were 
still turning their cattle to pasture, doubtless la- 
boring under the mistaken notion, that by doing 
so they would harden their constitutions so as to 
enable them to bear the better the rigors of the 
winter. Most of these poor animals had sought 
some sheltered situation, and stood shivering in 
contorted attitudes. A few hours’ sunning in the 
middle of the day, may be profitable; but a pro- 
longation of the exposure is detrimental. Such 
treatment in the case of milch cows will not fail 
t» decrease the flow of milk, and to lower their 
stamina by forcing them to crowd their stomachs 
with the withered and frost-bitten grasses. 

Nearly every animal that I saw along the road 
in Massachusetts, bore marks of a cross with the 
Durham. Their appearance and condition would 
seem to coincide with my idea, that for so hilly a 
country, the Durham is not profitable, but must 

ive precedence to the neater and more compact 
evon. The New Hampshire farmers seem to 
be convinced of this, as they have almost invari- 
ably preferred the Devon stock. Nor do facts 

prove that the common complaint against the di- 

minutive size of the latter is always true. A gen- 

tleman whom I met, mentioned that at a Town 

Fair in Claremont, twenty-seven yoke of cattle 

were exhibited, the lightest pair weighing 3,900 

pounds, and the heaviest 4,400 pounds. These 

were all grade Devons, and were sufficiently hardy 
to stand the extremes of climate. 





1 have no reason to doubt the statement, as the 
gentleman is a resident, and is a person entitled 
to credit. Ido not wish, however, to be consid- 
ered an indiscriminate advocate of the Devon. 
The Durham may be profitable in Connecticut, in 
Central or Western Sassashanetés but I think, 
unless more than ordinarily well cared for, would, 
in New Hampshire, soon degenerate. If a large 
breed of cattle is desirable, I think that the Here- 
ford would be found suitable for farmers living 
on the banks of the Connecticut river. It matures 
slowly, but is possessed of a hardy constitution, 
is nearly as large as the Durham, and its beef is 
unrivalled. The oxen are quick and gentle in the 
yoke, and are easily handled. This breed seems 
to be the most powerful rival of the Durham, in 
England, and in some quarters, it has had the 
preference. 

The contractors of horses for the army, have 
been making purchases in this region, and these 
animals are becoming scarce. Their value, how- 
ever, has not increased, as there is now no active 
demand. 

I regret that circumstances did not permit me 
to remain in New Hampshire a few days longer. 
As it was, I gathered much useful information, 
and got some insight of the practice in farming 
in that State. F, A. T. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A COLD FRUIT HOUSE. 


Being a reader of the Farmer, and having no- 
ticed that through the medium of its valuable 
columns, you are willing to impart useful knowl- 
edge to all its perusers, I would be much obliged 
to you, or some correspondent, to give me a lit- 
tle insight toward the stock and management of 
a cold fruit house. My house is built to the end 
of my dwelling-house, facing south; it is 27 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, the sashes 12 feet long. I 
have dug out the earth 2 feet deep, all on the in- 
side, and about 4 feet in front, drained it, and 
made my bed of turf, or old stable manure, old 
mortar and soot, street sweepings, &c. Now 
what are the best kind of vines for me to get, and 
how many should I put in a house of that de- 
scription? How shall I proceed when planted P 

My dwelling being heated by a furnace, I can, 
if required, apply a little artificial heat, if that 
will do. I can draw about 200 gallons of rain 
water on the inside of the house, towards water- 
ing the plants, &c. Tuos. P. Jones. 

New Glasgow, N. S., Oct., 1861. 


REMARKS.— We have had no experience in the 
management of a cold fruit house. There are 
persons who have, among our correspondents, 
some of whom we hope will reply to the inquiries 
made above. 





THE BEAUTIFUL.—Beautiful things are sugges- 
tive of a purer and a higher life, and fill us with 


mingled love and fear. They have a graciousness 
that wins us, and an excellence to which we in- 
voluntarily do reverence. If you are poor, yet 
modestly aspiring, keep a vase of flowers on your 
table, and they will help to maintain your dignity, 
and secure for you consideration and delicacy of 
behavior. 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 


The making of this important and delicious 
article will probably be of unusual interest toa 
portion of our readers, the coming sugar-season, 
—and we, therefore, hasten to lay before them 
the plan of an Arch, with the description for its 
construction, together with details of operation 
to make sugar profitably and of high quality. 

From several drawings and descriptions which 
we have received we have selected that of Mr. 
BAssETT, as appearing to us, in our limited 
knowledge of the matter, to be the most perfect 
and economical, all things considered. When 
the sugar orchard is not large, perhaps a smaller 
and cheaper arrangement may answer the pur- 
pose. Our object, however, is to give the most 
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perfect plan we can, hoping that the same prin- 
ciples may be employed in the construction of 
smaller and cheaper fixtures. 

Mr. BassEtr’s description will probably be un- 
derstood, but if further information is required, 
we have no doubt he will cheerfully communi- 
cate it, if called for, through the Farmer, so that 
all may have the benefit of it. 

We would express our obligations to all the 
gentlemen who have sent us drawings and de- 
scriptions, and say that they are preserved and 
may be used, if other plans are thought desirable, 

Mr. Epiror:—In your weekly of May 4th, I 
saw an inquiry for the best manner of building an 
arch. I have been args with the hope of see- 
ing a reply from some of our Vermont friends, 
but none appearing, I propose to take up the 
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Plan of Shed and Apparatus. 


whole subject of Maple Sugar Making, and more 
especially the modern improvements, which are as 
numerous and valuable as in any other branch of 
farming. 

The accompanying plan of shed and boiling ap- 
paratus shows better than any description in 
words the idea I intend to convey. The shed is 
22 feet wide, entered with team by large doors 
at 8, 8. The boiler occupies a space 50 inches 
wide. 1 is the position of the doors to fire grate 
and ash pit. 2 and 3, the places for the boiling 
pans ; 4, the place for the heater ; 5, the chimney ; 
6, heavy cast iron bars crossing the arch for the 
pans to rest upon; 7, small doors opening into a 





platform four inches higher than the top of the 
arch, and behind which is another platform, a foot 
higher still, upon which are placed the store tubs, 
with a long door opening upward behind them for 
unloading the sap from the gathering tubs. The 
shed can be made as long as desirable, the space 
beyond the doors being used for fuel, storing 
pans, tubs, &c. 

Cook's Sugar Evaporator is considered by many 
the boiler, fut there are some objections to it, 
which lead most of our sugar makers to prefer 
sheet iron or copper pans. It must be evident 
that, unless the flow of sap and the amount of fire 
are properly proportioned, the syrup will either 
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run.off too thin, or be in danger of burning—and 
as most of us have the sap to gather, and a stock 
of cattle to take care of, it is very difficult to give 
it the proper attention. But whether Cook’s 
Foy mage or the commen sap pans are used, 
the first thing to be done is to select a location 
for the “Sugar Camp.” Whether this be located 
in the sugar orchard or near the dwelling, will 
depend on circumstances; but as a general rule, 
for a moderate business, I prefer the latter; not 
near enough, however, to create danger from fire. 
If possible, the ground should slope sufficiently 
to admit of drawing the sap from the gathering 
tub into the store tub through a siphon, and from 
that to the pans by a faucet, and if a solid rock 
foundation is at hand for the arch, by all means 
take advantage of it. Sufficient shelter ought to 
be provided for fuel, boiling apparatus, storage 
and buckets. If rock cannot be had, the founda- 
tion for the arch should be made by removing the 
earth, and filling inf small stones to a depth 
and size sufficient to avoid all heaving by frost, 
and if there is any chance for water, it will be 
necessary to guard still farther by thorough drain- 
ing. To ensure durability, the arch must have 
the walls one foot in thickness, if built of brick, 
which is the best material.. For convenience in 
saving the ashes, it is well to have the bottom 
covered with flat stone, or, rather coarse gravel. 
For the manufacture of 1500 or 2000 pounds a 
year, a neighbor has a very good apparatus, con- 
sisting of two pans, each 47 by 20 inches on the 
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@, small tube for drawing off the sap into the pans. 56, larger 
tube to prevent the possibility of the sap boiling over. 


bottom, and 6 inches deep, and a heater, (Fig. 1,) 
the lower part reaching across the arch (12 inch- 
es,) and 13 by 13 width and depth, with 35 1} 
inch tubes for the passage of smoke, and the top, 
which is about the same height, flaring to 18 by 
24 inches. 

These pans are lapped on the brick-work 24 
inches on each side, and supported at the ends 
by cast iron plates made for the purpose, and have 
@ fire-box under them 12 inches deep. I should 
have stated that these pans were placed over the 
same fire-box, ends together, a the heater be- 
tween the last pan and the chimney. The arch 
has.a cast iron mouth, with a door 14 by 124 
inches for fuel, and one 10 by 12, opening into 
the ash pit which extends under the whole of the 
grate, the latter being composed of five separate 
, each 4 feet long, and 2 inches wide by 3 


, 





deep. The lower door serves to regulate the 
store tub through a wooden spout, with a strain- 
er attached, into the heater, and from a spout a 
back pan, and a small siphon (Fig. 2,) carries it 
BF gn. Clty to the other pan; the end of 
in ward a little, or it will 

with steam. Perhaps I should 
and one of the size described costs about $11. If 
it is desirable to leave, for any great length of 
conduct the sap directly into the pans. ape 
disposed of that portion of the work, whic 
at the other apparatus. 

The most common form of bucket is that of a 
iron to hang it up by. There are some advanta- 
ges and some disadvantages in this form. They 
portation, and the ice can easily be removed when 
they accidentally become frozen up, but on the 
and more leaves and dust in high winds, than if 
made smallest at the top. In purchasing, those 

aint, and do not shrink in dry weather so as to 
foowe cracks, should be selected, and I prefer 
quarts more than a common “shaker pail,” as 
some very good trees will yield sap enough, some- 
Spouts are now made of white birch, or some 
similar wood turned and bored. For tapping the 
y - 


draft. The sap is conducted from a faucet in the 
few inches below the top of the heater into the 
this siphon must be bent. u . 
ra add, the heater is made of tin, 
time, it is easy to supply its place with a lid, and 
should be done at this season, I will take a look 
common pail, made of pine, with a piece of sheet 
are readily packed together for storage or trans- 
other hand they catch much more water in storms 
which are thoroughly painted with genuine oil 
those having three hoops and holding about two 
times, in twelve hours, to fill a four gallon bucket. 
trees, we use Cook’s bit, manufactured 


son, Goodnow & Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass., an 
illustration of which may be seen in Todd’s 
Young Farmer’s Manual. These bits do their 
work easier and smoother than the common bit, 
but their greatest superiority for this work arises 
from the readiness with which different sizes fol- 
low each other, as we can begin with a 7-16 bit, 
and when the trees begin to dry up, can follow 
with 8-16 and again with 9-16 and 10-16, if we 
wish, thus keeping up the flow of sap for a long 
time. 

For hanging the bucket, we use hooks made of 
the form and size of the annexed drawing. [While 
the engravings were going on, this hook was un- 
intentionally omitted.] They are made long to 
allow the lower part to rest against the tree, and 
do not require —— in as far as shorter ones; 
and here I take the liberty to say that no man 
will use common cut nails’ for this purpose, unless 
he retains a spice of barbarism in his manner of 
doing business. By the way, there is a difference 
of opinion about the effect of driving hooks into 
the trees, some contending that it causes no ap- 
preciable damage, and others that it is equal to 
putting in an extra spout, and consequently they 
prefer hanging on the spouts, the disadvantage of 
which is, the spouts must be tapered longer and 
driven harder, diminishing the flow of sap to 
some extent. 

An inspection of some of our sugar orchards 
will show that it is not superfluous to say that all 
the work must be done ina neat and workmanlike 
manner; the spouts should point a little down- 
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wards and never upwards, and if two are used, 
they should be placed as far apart as they can be, 
and allow the sap to drop into the tub without 
waste, and not be put in close together, or one 
right over the other, and pointing from each oth- 
er. And every bucket which cannot be made to 
hold, had better be thrown away entirely. 

For gathering, a pine tub, tapering considera- 
bly towards the top, with a hole large enough to 
admit a pail near one side of the upper head, and 
fitted with a tight lid, is most convenient. 

A siphon and large spouts are next required. 

« The siphon should have the short arm long enough 
to reach within, say half an inch of the bottom of 
the tub, and the other two to six 
inches longer, according to the 
rapidity of flow desired. A siphon 
two inches in diameter, and of the 
length usually required, can be 
made by any tinner for about 75 
cents. With a siphon (Fig. 3,) two 
inches in diameter, and tapered to 
one and one-half inches at the 
outlet, and four inches difference 
in length of arm, a three and one- 
half barrel tub can be emptied in 
five minutes. It must be recol- 
lected, that, with such a flow, a 
\ wooden conductor very~ much 
larger than the siphon is required 

to convey the sap to the storage. 


BOILING, CLEANSING, ETC. 


When I say everything should be done prompt- 
ly, and with scrupulous regard to neatness, it 
sums up the whole. The bucket, storage, gather- 
ing tubs, and everything connected with the 
work, should be thoroughly washed with a cloth 
and scalded, both at the commencement and at 
the close of the sugar season; the sap should be 
gathered and evaporated with as little delay as 
possible, and should not be allowed to remain in 
the pans longer than necessary. No burning 
should be allowed, no smoke or ashes fall in, and 
both sap and syrup be strained through a flannel 
strainer, the latter as thick as it can readily run 
through. 

With these precautions properly attended to, I 
consider all additions of skimmed milk, saleratus, 
and white of eggs, &c., worse than useless. I, 
however, prefer to keep it stirring with a paddle, 
after “boiling off,” until nearly cold, which makes 
the grain finer, improves the color, and, to m 
taste, gives it a better flavor, besides making it 
much easier to dip out when left moist in tubs, 
an advantage readily appreciated by those who 
have had their patience tried in vain endeavors 
to penetrate the contents of the sugar tub with 
anything short of an ax, or mallet and chisel. 

hile speaking of the care of buckets, I 
forgot to say that they should be brought in and 
cleansed immediately, when the sugar season is 
over, as it not only keeps them neater, but their 
durability is increased very largely. 

It may not be amiss to inform ybdur readers 
that the arch described, wasebuilt by Mr. M. Bis- 
SELL, of Wilmington, Vt., and that most of the 
materials required for the arch and sugar camp, 
can be obtained in that vicinity, as nearly perfect 
as all the recent improvements can make them. 

Ashfield, 1861. Wu. F. Bassett. 




















TOP-DRESSING GRASS LANDS IN 
AUTUMN. 

Our attention was recently called to a piece of 
grass land upon which some interesting experi- 
ments had been made intop-dressing. The piece 
consisted of two or three acres, had been under- 
drained, plowed, seeded to grass, and the whole 
of it in every respect treated alike with the excep- 
tion of the time of top-dressing it. The same 
quantity and quality of manure was applied to 
one part as well as another, and yet the difference 
in the time of applying the manure made a differ- 
ence of a hundred per cent. in the crop! 

On one portion of the field, the dressing was 
applied last fall—but we did not learn whether it 
was before the ground had frozen or not. The 
manure was made very fine by frequent overhaul- 
ing—and spread directly frém the cart—not de- 
posited in heaps. On the remaining portion the 
dressing was applied in the spring, as early as it 
was safe for the team to pass over the sward 
without cutting it up much, and where the dress- 
ing was applied in the fall, there was double the 
amount of grass that there was on the spring- 
dressed portion ! 

We hope many careful experiments of this 
kind will be made this fall. 





RINGBONE CURABLE. 


Dr. R. Thompson writes to the Ohio Farmer, 
that to cure the semi-osseous deposit, called ring- 
bone, the animal must be thrown and well se- 
cured ; with a strong scalpel make a crucial inci- 
sion over the highest part of the tumor. Having 
dissected the four angles of the skin, back to a 
line corresponding with the base of the tumor, 
expose the entire surface of the morbid mass to 
view. The next step in the operation is the re- 
moval of the unnatural growth by the appropri- 
ate use of a carpenter’s three-fourths or inch 
gouge ; either manipulated with the hand alone, 
or assisted by the gentle use ofa light mallet. 
With a proper knowledge of the parts involved 
in the operation and due care, there need be no 
fears of opening the articular capsule. Leaving 
the surface of the bone as smooth as possible, the 
angles of the skin are brought firmly together by 
means of a strong needle and cord the size of a 
slender fishing-line. A few slips of adhesive plas- 
ter will add much to the security of the dressing, 
and consequently to the more speedy healing of 
the wound. To these ends, also, the quietude of 
the horse will contribute greatly. Over thisa 
few turns of bandage may be thrown and firmly 
secured. Should the parts become swollen, te- 
pid water and whisky may be freely applied b 
pouring every eight or ten hours, until the swell- 
ing subsides. Whether there is anything new in 
this, I do not pretend to say ; but this I do know, 
that by this safe and simple operation I saw a 
horse cured of the “ringbone” within the space 
of two weeks, where previous to the operation 
he could scarcely mark the ground with the tip 
of the hoof, so great was his suffering. 


* 
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BY BR. ¥. FULLER. 


The Muse, that, in Italian climes, 
Loved yeomen of the olden times, 
Lent Georgics her poetic charms, 

To teach the management of farms, 
And framed with skill the sweetest lays, 
The lives of husbandmen to praise— 
Think not, that she has ceased to care, 
In modern times, how farmers fare ! 
No! to her first love she returned ; 
And witk rekindled ardor burned 

Her ancient flame of Arcady, 

Roused by the wrongs of Sudbury, 
Wayland and Weston, Concord, Stow, 
And all the towns, where waters flow, 
Or would flow, of the river, which 

Is dammed to make a few men rich— 
A few men rich; but, I am sure, 

For one made rich, a thousand poor! 
Although years back the evil date, 
She only heard of it, of late: 

For other themes she thought upon, 
And dwelt afar, in Helicon. 

I happened in, as they were telling 
The story, by her fountain welling. 
Moved by the wrongs, which they recount, 
A tear she dropped into the fount ; 

To tinge with sadness every lay, 

Until these wrongs are done away ! 


Thus went the story :—You must know, 
The Concord has a feeble flow ; 
Yet, God designed that sluggish river 
To be of fruitfulness the giver. 
Alluvial acres he had spread, 
Ten thousand by the river-bed ; 
Which, like the Nile, at periods, 
In fall and spring, the river floods, 
And with deposit richly feeds ; 
The field no plow nor dressing needs, 
Nor other labor, but to mow 
The rich crops, on the meadow grow. 
The river, though its stream was dull 
And level with the banks, when full, 
Well served the purpose, planned by God, 
Nor in the summer overflowed ; 
Unless, indeed, in those events, 
Which loose awhile the elements: 
Yet such the sad exceptions were, 
Which in the best of rules occur. 


This stream a corporation saw, 
And planned to bind it by a law ; 
Cared not for meadows, where it ran, 
And pitied not the husbandman, 
Who fall a hundred fold must lose 
The gain, that by a dam accrues, 
Such bodies self alone controls ; 
For corporations have no souls. 
They cared not for the farmer's hay, 
If they could dodge the loss to pay ; 
Though stagnant waters injure health, 
They cared not for the Commoawealth. 
—Well! what, some seventy years ago, 
Should this same corporation do? 
The Assembled Wisdom they persuade, 
Anxious to manufacturers aid, 
A bill to sanction as a law, 
Which their own cunning lawyers draw. 
The honest farmers never dream, 
Of what is plotting for the stream. 
Plain people, who no mischief plan, 
Expect none from their fellow-man. 
Long had the act passed, ere a word 
The farmers of the charter heard. 
Not half the General Court, indeed, 
Had noticed how its sections read: 
Especially one clause so sly, 
Expressed in few, to ’scape the eye ; 
Which claims for damages they did, 
To one year after limited, 
Without the remedy the law 
Of mill acts has provided for. 
The corporation lawyers knew 
That not in one year, if in two, 
The injury the dam had done, 
To half the farmers would be known ; 
The sluice-ways could be managed so 
A year to let the waters flow ; 
While farmers, for redress, by law 
Of mill acts, would be looking for. 


But the big wigs grew still more bold, 
Well fed with corporation gold ; 
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dot, still more se poe 
recompense, their wits emp 
Another act they lobbied through ; 

The court abolished, where to sue ; 
And in a state of nature left 

Farmers, of remedy bereft. 

The yeomen, by and by, awake ; 

The tting begin in hand to take ; 

Seek the remaining courts, and try 

To find in law a remedy, 

Their meadows ruined by the flood, 
They thought their case was surely good, 
The Judges long deliberated, 

While in the flood the farmers waited. 
At length the courts of law decided, 

No remedy the law provided. 

With wonder this the farmers saw— 
Why, surely justice must be law ! 

Or, if not law, in equity 

They surely have a remedy. 

The evil is too bad to bear; 

Redress there surely is, somewhere. 

So they endure the law’s delay; 

Suit after suit get under way ; 

Pay well the lawyers, then court cost— 
For every suit at last is lost ! 

Thus, years and years, at law they tried 
To get redress, and were denied. 

And, every year, the damage grew; 
For which they never got a sou. 

Yet they refrained, the dam by force 
To clear from out the water course. 
Right wonderful their patience was, 
Thus outlawed by the worst of laws ! 


For years, the farmers bore the curse ; 
Which, every year, grew worse and worse. 
Another corporation huge, 

To keep up always this deluge, 

Two reservoirs had added on, 

At Mar!borough and Hopkinton ; 
From whence, whenever summer would, 
In pity, dry the wasting flood, 

The reinforcing waters came, 

At signal sent up from the dam. 

At length, a rumor vague was heard ; 
Like that, in ancient days, absurd, 
Which published once that Pan was dead. 
Now this same wandering rumor said, 
Not Pan, nor any other devil, 

But one, whose life had done us evil, 
The corporation which had built 

The dam, the forfeit of its guilt 

Had paid. Death was not cheated, as 
The damaged meadow-owner was! 
°Tis said, at every death, one birth 
Or more fills up the place on earth : 
And now, new hopes to being start, 
In every meadow-owner’s heart. 
Since his oppressor is no more, 

Relief must be for him in store. 


Did the old tyrant make a will, 
For posthumous oppression, still ? 
Or did he make, what lawyers all 
Donatio causa mo: tis call ? 
It was an anxious question, whether 
The dam and builder died together. 
We searched the registry ; and read 
The corporation’s only deed ; 
Which, while expecting its decease, 
Doth all its property release, 
Expressly saving, in a clause, 
All rights derived from special laws. 
0! joy to meadow-owners! Thus 
They get no right to injure us! 
Now, o’er the corporation old, 
The Court Supreme grand inquest hold. 
Peace to its ashes they decreed 
‘And ascertained *twas dead indeed. 
A law, confirming this, is past ; 
And dead enough it is, at last! 


The farmers all fresh courage take. 
They meet, and have a merry wake ; 
Tell o’er the wrongs, which, like a lamb, 
The farmer suffered, from the dam, 
That fleeced him of his meadow crop, 
Robbed him of profit, health and hope, 
Excepted him, with bitter ban, 

From covenant of God with man. 
Oft in the cloud his rainbow set, 

A sign that He remembered yet! 
The meadow-owners see it glow: 
But not for them the promise-bow ! 
Its guarantee they once enjoyed, 
Until a charter made it void, 

And, fearing neither man nor God, 
The corporation raised a flood. 
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But now the meadow-owners can 
Behold with joy the rainbow 7. 
Yet, still the dam fs; and will stay 
Until it is removed away. 

Shall they march forth, a lusty band 
Themselves to take the thing in $ 
Or, will it, after all, be best, 

By legal means, to be redressed? 
Now, I will challenge you to find 
Aclass so peaceably inclined, 

To law so loyal, near or far, 

As the hard working farmers are ! 

The corporation’s grantee though 

The meadows yet presumes to flow, 
Their speakers’ patience still exhort, 
And reference to the General Court. 
So they petition ; and they find 

The legislature well inclined ; 
Commissioners appointing, who 

For months the subject study through, 
And make elaborate report, 

Next year, unto the General Court. 
Their arguments are so well weighed, 
That they can scarcely be gainsaid. 
The corporation’s grantee cries 

For quarter and for compromise. 

To lower the dam he will agree, 

At least for inches thirty-three. 

Some months he asks, that, for the change, 
Machinery he may arrange. 

All this good- natured farmers give, 
And hope henceforth in peace to live. 
A law soon passed, and was approved, 
To have, at last, the dam removed. 
Commissioners were fixed upon, 
Whose duty was to take it down, 


Now, through the river-valley, ran 
A thrill of joy, from man to man! 
Both those who had not, and who had 
The meadows, equally were glad. 

If indirectly, all must feel 

And share it, as a common weal. 

Alas! a cloud comes o’er the scene ! 
“Injunction’’—what could that word mean? 
Why, simply this: a thing, well styled 

A “‘Libel,’’ in the court was filed. 

And this presumes our act to call 

A law unconstitutional. 

And so the law is staid, to see 

If this indeed the case may be. 


The farmer now by fear is tossed, 
Lest his relief should all be lost. 
But, happily for him, it stands 
For judgment in the best of hands. 
Here and abroad, our Court Supreme 
Has always been in high esteem. 
And, with its present bench, it will 
As highly rank, or higher still. 
The meadow cause the Court well weigh; 
And judgment give, without delay, 
Dissolving the injunction; so 
Decrees Chief Justice Bigelow ; 
And all the Court, without division, 
Concur in this most just decision, 
Which his opinion clears of doubt, 
And strong as granite reasons out. 


Well! are the farmers now to get 
Redress, they long have sought? Not yet! 
For, while the farmers were not watching, 
New opposition still was hatching. 

The manufacturers were told, 

With an assurance very bold, 

Although they paid their damages, 
Under the mill act usages, 

Our law was for their mischief meant, 
And would be made a precedent. 
Unknown the circumstances, they 
Were, some of them, so led away, 

And thus impressed, men were selected, 
And for the General Court elected. 
And thus @ stay-law keeps us here, 
Cursed by the dam, another year! 

The clamor was—the dam has done 

No harm ; why would you take it down? 
Experiment for seven days, 

The plausible mill owner says. 

In hydrostatics versed, he knows, 

How slow the sluggish river flows; 
And, that the dam at Bilftrica 

Both near and far has bred a bar, 
From sediment and weeds, that grow 
In rivers suffered not to flow. 

They might the main dam take away ; 
Still, while they let the others stay, 
These daughter dams would, every one, 
Forbid the water.course to run. 





*twould have to pay 
For taking the old dam away. : 
This pity, we sus) of theirs, 


They had no charter, giving them 

The right there to maintain a dam: 
And not one cent would be to pay 

To them, for taking it away, 

I’ll warrant you, if ’twere not so, 
They’d give three cheers, and let it go! 
The real loss, for which they groan, 

Is losing what was ne’er their own. 


Such was the story that I heard. 
The Muse to pity deep, was stirred,— 
She made, at once, a proclamation 
To all within the Yankee nation, 
Who hope her aid, in coming time, 
To use the utmost power of rhyme, 
Redress for this great wrong to gain, 
And free the river from its chain, 

To make the genius of the flood 
Dispenser once again of good, 

Its metamorphosis reverse, 

Back to a blessing from a curse. 

And, that the meadow-owners may 
The rainbow in the sky survey, 

And feel that they its promise share— 
Henceforth no deluge shall be there ! 
The harm so far outweighs the gain, 
The farmers must relief obtain. 

Six summer months, at least, *twould seem, 
The mill should operate by steam, 
While Proserpine dwells with Plato, 
We'll let the river overflow. 





THE GROWTH OF FLOWEBS. 


In his address at the Queens County Agricul- 
tural Fair, at Flushing, L. L, Mr. Richard C. Mc- 
Cormick spoke thus of the cultivation of flowers : 


Not less nym than has ever been my ad- 
miration of the trees which so richly ornament 
and shade this favored village, is my appreciation 
of the beautiful flowers which at all seasons dec- 
orate its graceful gardens and greenhouses, and 
which to-day form so attractive a feature in the 
superb variety of nature’s wonderful works gath- 
ered beneath this capacious tent. Examining 
each peculiar tint and inhaling each exquisite fra- 
grance of these dainty creations of sunshine and 
of shower, I have experienced a feeling similar 
to that which excited Linneus, who when he first 
saw the English Downs all aflame with the gold- 
en flowers of the furze, knelt down and thanked 
God for having made anything so beautiful. The 
varied splendor of the flowers, who shall describe 
it? “They toil not, they spin not; and yet I say 
unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not 
— like one of these.” 

at sturdy British reformer, Cobbett, who was 
more successful in agriculture than in politics, 
while resident in North Hempstead, in this coun- 
ty, in the early part of the present century, used 
his ready pen ina ee but masterly exposition 
of the requirements of practical husbandry. His 
voluminous writings cluster with common sense, 
and a radical Quixotic sentiment here and there, 
may be pardoned in view of the many valuable 
hints and suggestions, the result of an unusual 
experience and peculiar powers of observation, 
with which his works on rural subjects are replete. 
From his passionate fondness of the grosser veg- 
etables, es te the ruta baga turnip, which he 
first introduced in America, and cultivated with 
great success, it might be supposed that he had 
no better appreciation of flowers than had Words- 
worth’s stoic, Peter Bell, But not so. In his 
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“American Gardener,” which may be read at the 
present time to advantage, he rebukes those who 
think that flowers are of no use, and exclaims, 
“For my part, as a thing to keep and not to sell, 
as a thing the possession of which is to give me 
pleasure, I hesitate not a moment to prefer the 
plant of a fine carnation to a gold watch set with 
diamonds.” 

In this light I wonder that every farm has not 
its flower-garden, however small. In its perfec- 
tion it is, of course, unattainable without great 
care and expense ; but a single dollar a year, ju- 
diciously laid out in seeds and bulbs, will, from 
one tiny plat, yield, from the first crocus to the 
last chrysanthemum, a perpetual joy. It is, in- 
deed, passing strange that there is not a more 

eneral enthusiasm in the cultivation of flowers. 

t has been said that they are the alphabet of an- 
gels, wherewith they write on hills and plains 
mysterious truths. Certain it is that they are 
ever suggestive of the pure and holy, and enno- 
bling to those who live in their gentle presence. 

Lafayette, Homme the mother of Washington 
at Fredericksburg, found her busily engaged in 
weeding her flower garden, and the iootlent sug- 
gests that the fair sex can find no more whole- 
some pastime than that given to floriculture. 
They may do much in the training of the rose to 
brighten their own cheeks with its blushing hues, 
and in the sweet air of the garden find an invig- 
oration which no other source can provide. Our 
maidens should, at this time, tend their gardens 
with the fondest care, for when their lovers who 
have gone in the war for the Union and the Con- 
stitution shall have redeemed the dear old flag 
from the disgrace which heartless traitors and 
rebels would heap upon it, and return to their 
gentle embrace, covered with the glory and dust 
of battle, will/they not merit garlands choicer 
than ever graced the brows of Roman victors, or 
adorned Grecian heroes flushed with the triumph 
of their classic arms ?” 
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A MODEL TOWN IN VERMONT. 


Our New Cash System—True Patriotism—The Season—Crops 
—Horse Rake. 


Iam so well pleased with the new arrangement 
of your paper, and the price for 1862, that I can- 
not forbear giving a word of congratulation and 
encouragement, May you be doubly successful 
under the administration of the cash in advance 
principle, which, by the way, I have always prac- 
ticed, and been satisfied that I got the worth of 
my money at that. Now, if it is a possible thing, 
in these hard war times, to double your subscrip- 
tion list in this town, before January, I will see 
that it is done. 

I must tell you that with a population of only 
about 1000 people, and but a trifle over 200 vot- 
ers, we have sent over 100 men to fight our coun- 
try’s battles, and there are still more that are 
anxious to go, and will, probably, if eny more reg- 
iments are called for from this State. With such 
patriotism and attachment to the Union, the right 
must prevail ! 

This last week has been the pleasantest of the 
gutumn, so far. When you were talking of low 
streams in October, we had an abundance of rain, 





and two or three times the distant hilltops were 
sprinkled with snow; but the week just ending 
has been good Indian summer weather, with a 
thunder shower Wednesday evening. To-night 
we have South wind and some rain. 

Ihave just got in my beet and turnip crop, 
which yielded at the rate of 1300 bushels to the 
acre, which * think will pay very well, and which 
almost any farmer may do, by proper care and 
cultivation. Crops were generally good here; 
corn extra; potatoes rather light, but excellent 
in quality. 

ill you give the name of the town in which 
the inventor of the new horse rake resides ? 
W. I. Simonps. 

Roxbury, Vt., Nov. 2, 1861. 


REMARKS.—Our correspondent will please ac- 
cept thanks for the hearty good-will he expresses. 
With a general feeling like this, we shall attain 
an unprecedented list. The plan works admira- 
bly, so far. Address J. C. Stoddard, Worcester, 
Mass., to learn more about the horse rake. 
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Having attended several State, county and 
town fairs, and exhibitions of the M. C. M. As- 
sociation and American Institute, in ten different 
States, during the twelve years past, and more- 
over possessing somewhat of Yankee inquisitive- 
ness, I have noticed many things in regard to 
these institutions just as they should be, and 
some things that J have guessed ought not so to 
be, and heard many others openly affirm were 
poner wrong. But how to remedy the evils, 

as been a ——- and unsettled question, in 
thinking of which I have decided that, on the 
principle that a continual dropping, even of wa- 
ter, will wear away even a hard stone, it is duty 
to continue dropping words upon the subject till 
the evils are worn away. 

Being only a home-made mechanic, such words 
as I can drop, will not, of course, have much 
weight, or do much in wearing away the objec- 
tionable stones; but possibly the attention of 
others more able may be arrested thereby. I 
have also attended the “fairs” as an exhibitor of 
one or more new inventions requiring my con- 
stant attention, so that I have not had time, with 
feeble health also, to perambulate and make ob- 
servations so much as I might otherwise. 

If I do not misunderstand, the primary and 
chief object of the agricultural sat mechanical 
institutions referred to is, to benefit the country 
by encouraging and developing its own resources; 
and anything interfering with this object, I guess 
is wrong. Iam aware that some organizations 
have other important objects, as the M. C. M. 
Association, its health insurance provisions, &c. ; 
and some have regard to a local benefit within its 
own boundaries; but what I will now refer to I 
have noticed as applicable more or less to all. 

The award of premiums is expected or designed 
to be looked upon by the public, and is, toa great 
extent, as the criterion of merit; but who that 
is well posted in the matter, does not know that 
awards are often made regardless of both relative 
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and actual merit? This is undoubtedly often 
done honestly by the judges, in consequence of 
the superior faculty of one exhibitor over another 
to make the excellences of his article obvious, &c. 
Various things may operate to warp the judgment 
of mortals acting as disinterested judges 5 Cs Ory 
the popularity of the inventor or maker of the 
article the popularity of the article itself; pe- 
cuniary standing of the exhibitor, or his pover- 
ty; cheap dress; diffidence; political and reli- 

ious preferences; moral character, &c. But it 
is believed by many that awards are often made 
contrary to the dictates of the judgment. It is 
hard to be obliged to think so, and in the coun- 
try I hope the cases are rare; but in cities where 
there is great competition, in years past, cases 
were frequent; one man told me that a certain 
premium cost his firm over $2000! 

Awards are often made, too, regardless of rel- 
ative merit and importance ; ¢. g., a wealthy mer- 
chant or lawyer, keeping but one cow, which 
brings him a decent sort of a calf, causes it to be 
fed and nursed, regardless of expense, till it is 
three years old, when he exhibits it at the State 
fair, and receives a premium of $10; nobody 
claiming that this babied calf will ever be of any 
material benefit to the town, State or country; a 
neighbor of his has been “hard at it” daily, and 
some of the time nightly, for seven years, and 
perfects and exhibits at the same fair an agricul- 
tural implement, the use of which, in the estima- 
tion of all intelligent farmers, would give an av- 
erage benefit to all the farmers in the land of at 
least $2 annually, and in the aggregate, millions 
to the country, and he receives for his genius, pa- 
tient labor and public benefit, the sum of $6! 
A wealthy mechanic succeeds in getting several 
specimens of nature’s best marble, polished in a 
superior manner, a thing of not the least benefit 
to any of the whole creation, but the rich, for 
which he gets a premium of $15, the highest 
award in the mechanical department; a poor and 
feeble man has at the same fair a buggy, com- 
bining four separate patents, the result of his 
own invention, during five years, for which he 
has received the written recommendations of all 
who have used it, (several hundred,) as being far 
superior to all others, practically, and yet light- 
er and cheaper ; and although it was necessary to 
ride in it, in order to test some of its claimed ad- 
vantages, and the inventor was at the expense of 
having a horse ready, yet the judges would not 

et into it, nor comneely examine it at all, it evi- 
ently being out of their line, and awarded him 
for the four inventions, a diploma ! 

In connection with this last case, I wish to al- 
lude to another thing, I guess a little questiona- 
ble. In making the report, the committee repeat- 
edly wished it to be distinctly understood that 
they considered the diploma the highest award that 
the Society’gave for any thing! The inventor of 
the improvements in land conveyance having pre- 
viously requested if the committee awarded him 
anything, that it might be in money, after hearing 
the report, called upon tHe chairman of the com- 
mittee, and requested that if the diploma was the 
highest premium, they would give him a little 
money instead thereof! He replied that the fact 
was, he didn’t see any great advantage in the pa- 
tents, and so gave the diploma! I guess such 
consistency would not encourage or develop the 





inventive resources within the bounds of any so- 
ciety, very much! The same chairman, in his re- 
port, regretted that the mechanical department 
was so thin, and I guess his regrets would not be 
any less another year, for such encouragement to 
inventors, unless teflected off by large quantities 
of polished marble. 

here are several things in the “fair” line that 
Iam prone to guess upon; but I guess you will 
guess this is not worth printing ; so I guess I will 
wait and see, before I write more; though I guess, 
Mr. Editor, if you had seen and knew as much 
about it as 1 guess I do, you would get somebody 
that was better able to do the thing justice. 

I had thought to say something about how to 
remedy the evils alluded to, the crops hereabouts, 
cement cisterns, the best horse hamper or poke, 
canary birds, &c., but I guess I won’t. 

JONATHAN. 





LUCERNE. 


The cultivation of lucerne, as a hay plant, has 
not yet become popular in thiscountry. In some 
sections, however, it has long been known, and 
is highly recommended for its many excellent 
qualities, being a vigorous grower, hardy, and on 
suitable soil, a richly-yielding grass. Many who 
have attempted the cultivation of lucerne, have 
failed in consequence of not understanding its 
peculiar habits. In the case of most grasses, we 
consider the preparation of the surface soil of the 
greatest moment; but we rarely attempt to ameli- 
orate the subsoil. In the preparation of a field 
of lucerne, however, it is often necessary to go 
below the vegetable stratum, and undertake the 
improvement of the subsoil. Some have assert- 
ed, and among the number Von Thaer, we be- 
lieve, that in the cultivation of lucerne, the lower 
stratum of the soil is of more consequence than 
the upper. The plant, as it developes from year 
to year, sends down its principal root, and still 
continues so to do, as long as it finds food in its 
progress, and hence it is essential that the soil, 
for at least the depth of two or three feet, be of a 
similar geological and chemical texture. Where 
different strata occur, overlaying each other short 
of this depth, it is important that the different in- 
gredients of each be thoroughly mixed together. 
This can only be effected at great expense, and it 
is therefore better not to attempt it. There are 
localities on almost every farm, which are well 
adapted to the cultivation of this grass, and these 
may be discerned by examination, and at a very 
small expense. 

On suitable soil, free from excessive humidity, 
and tolerably warm, lucerne is no doubt suscepti- 
ble of being made a very profitable crop ; but we 
would caution all against the idea—prevalent in 
some sections at present, and to the no small 
detriment, we fear, of the interests of agriculture 
—that any and all descriptions of soil may be 
made to produce this crop by the aid of lime. 
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True, the presence of lime, especially in the sub- 
stratum, is an indispensable condition to success, 
yet we might as well assert that Indian corn can 
be profitably grown on any soil by the assistance 
of manure. 

It is a very long-lived grass, in proof of which 
we quote the following illustration from the pages 
of Von Thaer: “Ona piece of garden ground, 
formerly used asa lucerne field, and afterward 
turned up twice with the spade—and laid down 
to grass, I have seen isolated lucerne plants grow 
up which must have been at least thirty years old. 
A lucerne field may often be kept up fifteen years ; 
seven or eight years is the time usually reckoned. 
Some cultivators suffer their lucerne to grow for 
four or five years only, not so much from fear of 
its perishing or diminishing, as for the sake of 
turning the soil to greater account by more rapid 
alternation.” 

We have seen it stated that some Massachu- 
setts farmer has cultivated this grass for many 
years on a piece of pine plain land, and finds it 
not only a vigorous grower, but a grass which 
makes an excellent food for stock, either green 
or dry. 

If the plant is so long-lived, as is stated by 
Von Thaer, the cost of preparing the ground is no 
greater than that of preparing it for the Timothy 
crop, as that ought to be repeated as often as 
once in seven or eight years. It is best to sow 
it in drills just as early as the ground is fit to re- 
ceive the seed in the spring, and if well tended, it 
may be cut three or four times during the season, 
affording an abundant and highly nutritious crop 
each time. It flourishes in Maine, where the 
ground is continually covered with snow through 
the winter; but there may be risk in cultivating 
in the eastern part of Massachusetts, on account 
of the earth being bare sometimes for weeks to- 
gether, when it is very cold. It is a crop well 
worthy of experiment, especially by those who 
produce milk for market. 





ARE BEES DOMESTIC ANIMALS ?P 


A singular point of law was recently submitted 
to the Imperial Court of Limoges, namely, wheth- 
er bees are to be ranged in the class of what the 
law calls “domestic animals,” or are to be con- 
sidered as “wild and ferocious.” A laborer named 
Sauvenet, of Chenerailles, proceeded on the 8th 
of October, 1859, to extract the honey from a 
bee-hive in the garden of his employer, a tax- 
gatherer, named Beraud. This irritated the bees, 
and they flew wildly about. At that moment a 
farmer named Legrand, of Peripolles, accompa- 
nied by his son, a boy of thirteen, came u p the 
road in a gig, and the bees stung them and the 
horse severely. The animal in terror began 

rancing furiously, and the farmer and his son 
jumped out of the vehicle ; the boy then ran along 
the road trying to avoid the bees, but the horse 





having started off, knocked him down, and so in- 
jured him that he died in a few hours. Legrand 
afterward brought an action before the Civil Tri- 
bunal of Aubusson against Beraud and Sauve- 
net, to obtain from them 3000 franes as indemni- 
ty for the death of his son, which he said must be 
considered as caused by the bees. But the Tri- 
bunal held that bees are “ferocious animals” 
which no one can be expected to control, and 
that therefore the action could not be maintained. 
An appeal was presented to the Imperial Court at 
Limoges, and after long arguments a contrary de- 
cision was come to, the court laying down that 
bees are “‘domestic animals,” and that the owner 
of them is responsible for any injury they. com- 
mit ; it therefore ordered that 200 francs should 
be paid to the plaintiff. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IMPROVING PASTURE LANDS, 
Read before the Concord Farmers’ Club, 
BY JACOB B. FARMER. 


The subject is one, like all other agricultural 
topics, that must be met according to circumstan- 
ces. Every one knows that our bodily wants are 
varied by location, temperature, and a thousand 
incidents that cannot be foreseen. So with the 
improvement of pasture lands, and all other agri- 
cultural operations. 

Cold, wet lands may be greatly improved by 
thorough drainage ; drainage is not the less im- 
portant because we wish the land for pasturage. 
Much of our hill lands are too wet to produce 
good, sweet feed; water grasses and rushes of 
all kinds are a sure omen of too much surface 
water; cows that run on such pastures are sure 
to give milk of an ordinary quality, consequently, 
butter produced from such milk will be inferior. 

You probably wish to know what is to be done 
with such lands. Were I skilled in this point, I 
certainly could not give directions without seeing 
or knowing the land. There is, however, one 
general rule that will apply to all wet lands, 
where grass or grain is the product sought; that 
is, thorough drainage; keep the water at least 
eighteen inches below the surface, and my word 
for it, you will not be troubled with “brown shag,” 
knot grass, or any of the rushes. 

I have seen low lands greatly improved by 
plowing twice a year for three years in succes- 
sion, without taking offa crop, but this, however, 
was where the land was too far from home to cart 
manure. I think as great improvement could haye 
been made in less time, had there been oats, clo- 
ver, millet, or some other crop plowed under 
whilst green. 

There is another class of lands, although high ° 
and dry, yet covered with stones, brush and bri- 
ars, that looks forbidding to the plowman. I have 
known such lands to be trebled in value in three ° 
years, by stocking heavily with mo which 
course I think highly of. There are, however, 
two or three objections, or obstructions in the 
way of this mode of improvement, in Middlesex 
County. One objection is the high price of fen- 
cing stuff, or the want of a breed of sheep that 
will not jump or ramble, which, by-the-by, I have 
heard are to be found in Essex County. Another 
is, that faithful, but almost always useless animal, 
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the dog, whose ravages can be greatly checked 
by enforcing the laws of our State. 

If we can remove the foregoing objections, I 
know of no way 80 easy, cheap, and withal so 
profitable, as to stock our rocky and bushy pas- 
tures with sheep. I believe it to be a well authen- 
ticated fact, that sheep will eat many more kinds 
of plants than either the horse or cow, and sev- 
eral varieties the sheep will utterly destroy, that 
horse nor cow will touch. 

There are several other methods of renovatin 

astures, such as sowing on plaster, salt an 
ime, either of which are good fertilizers on cer- 
tain soils. Salt I think the best for killing brush, 
and, if used freely, will kill nearly all kinds, ex- 
cept the cherry, or stone fruit trees; but I have 
not experimented enough with either to give any 
specific directions, although I think them worthy 
of trial in a small way. 

I have, however, used salt for killing elm trees 
and small bunches of brush in my mowlands, with 
good success, never having but one elm start, 
and that soon died. My way is, to cut the tree 
so as to leave a hollow in the stump, put in from 
@ pint toa quart of salt in each hollow, and the 
work is done. I will refer for a moment to that 
class of lands, generally known by the name of 
pine, or sandy plains they are used as pastures, 

requently from one-fourth to three-fourths of 

the time, and often more, and when used as such 
they may well be called worn out pastures; many 
of them have been made so by continuous crop- 
ping with rye, without manure. These lands 
may be greatly improved by the application of 
meadow mud, or the turning in of green crops. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOILING COWS. 


Mr. Epiror:—In the summer of 1860I at- 
tempted to ascertain the amount of extra labor 
it would take on a common farm to soil, or stall- 
feed, a small herd of cows; but finding it difficult 
to separate that labor, every day, from the ordi- 
nary labor of the farm, I was obliged to content 
myself with noting the time occupied on a few 
days at different season, and under differing cir- 
cumstances, as to the luxuriance of the feed to be 
cut, and so estimate the average time. I kept 
eight cows through the summer. In June and 
July, two and a half hours a day were sufficient 
for getting the feed to the barn, giving it out to 
the cows, watering them, and managing the com- 
ee heap. In August, three hours a day; and in 

eptember, owing to the partial failure of some 
crops sown for use at that time, it took about four 
hours. The crops which failed to do as well as 
was expected, were oats and millet. My favorite 
crop for the summer feed of milch cows, after 
several years’ experience, and trying a variety, is 
clover. Like all other plants, this is liable to oc- 
casional failure ; but if it shows well in the spring, 
is on good soil, and has been well manured, there 
is, in my experience, hardly any ¢rop that yields 
so large a return for theedabor bestowed. On the 
9th of June, 1860, when the clover had just be- 
gun to blossom, the produce of seven and a half 
rods weighed 1415 pounds. This is at the rate of 
30,186 pounds, or a little more than 15 tons to 
the acre, at the first cutting. My eight cows, (of 





about av size,) ate 1200 pounds of that clo- 
ver in one day. An acre like this would therefore 
feed one cow 201 days at one cutting. I did not 
weigh the second cutting, but think the amount 
taken off, was at least, two-thirds as large as the 
first, or 20,000 pounds, and the third not less 
than 15,000 pounds ; a total for the whole season 
of about 65,000 pounds, or 324 tons of green fod- 
der, of the best quality, from one acre ; equal to 
the feed of one cow for 433 days, allowing, as 
above, 150 pounds a day. 

To ascertain the amount of hay in this fodder, 
I dried 100 pounds, which then weighed but 17 
pounds, showing that it contained, green, 83 per 
cent. of water, above what remains in what we 
call dry hay. So each cow ate daily equal to 254 
pounds of hay, mixed with 1244 pounds of water. 

Those who have committed blunders are 
mitted, I believe, to caution others against Pall 
ing into the same wrong courses. My faith in 
clover, as expressed above, was so strong at the 
beginning of the season just pom that, trusting 
in the fine — of my fields in the early 
spring, I neglected to prepare for a sufficiency of 
other crops to keep up a convenient supply of 
green fodder for the whole season. The first cut- 
ting of clover was good, and the weather such, in 
the early part of June, as to give good promise 
for the future; and thinking I had an abundant 
supply, I cut and hayed some that was beginning 
to fall down about the middle of June. But im- 
mediately after there came on a spell of very 
warm and dry weather, that so scorched the sur- 
face of the ground as to prevent the starting of 
the expected second growth, or at least so checked 
it that there was but a very light crop, and con- 
sequently I came sadly short of feed, and was 
obliged to use much grass that was intended for 
hay, and use it, too, when it had become too ri 
to serve the purpose well, the cows looking dis- 
contented when it was placed before them. The 
season’s experience has convinced me strongly 
that it is unsafe to indulge a sanguine faith in a 
close calculation. It is best to make a liberal al- 
lowance against the uncertainties of the weather, 
for the surplus is always available for hay. 

Concord, October 31, 1861. M. P. 





THE FOOT OF A HORSE. 


The human hand has often been taken to illus- 
trate Divine wisdom—and very well. But have 
you examined your horse’s foot? Its parts are 
somewhat complicated, yet their design is simple 
and obvious. The hoof is not, as it ap to 
the careless eye, a mere lump of ineensible bone, 
fastened to the leg by a joint. It is made up of 
a series of thin layers, or leaves of horn, about 
five hundred in number, nicely fitted to each oth- 
er and forming a lining to the foot itself. Then 
there are many more layers belonging to what is 
called the coffin bone, and fitted into this. These 
are elastic. Take a quire of paper, and insert 
the leaves one by one, into those of another quire, 
and you will get some idea of the arrangements 
of the evel layers. Now, the weight of the 
horse rests on as many elastic springs as there 
are layers in his fore feet—about four thousands 
and all this contrived, not only for the easy con- 
veyance of the horse’s own body, but whatever 
burden may be laid upon him. 
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THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND-—No. 17. 
WARBLERS, 


Cerulean Warbler—Black Poll Warbler—Prairie Warbler— 
Cape May Warbler—Blue Yellow-Backed Warbler. 


The CeRULEAN WARBLER, (Sylvicola coerulea, 
Swainson,) is doubtless occasionally met with in 
New England; but it is exceedingly rare here. 
It appears to be mostly a Southern species, and 
in Louisiana, according to Audubon, it is as com- 
mon as any other Sylvicola, where it breeds. 
“The liveliness of its notes,” he observes, ‘‘ren- 
ders it conspicuous in those parts of the skirts 
of the forests which it frequents; and its song, 
although neither loud nor of long continuance, 
is extremely sweet and mellow.” Wilson, who 
appears to have first described it, speaks of it as 
a scarce bird in Pennsylvania, where it spends 
the summer, retiring southward about the 20th 
of August. It is also found sparingly in the 
Western States. The nest, according to Audu- 
bon’s interesting account, is partially pensile, 
placed in low trees or bushes ; the eggs are four 
or five in number, pure white, with reddish spots 
at the larger end. 

The Blue-Green Warbler, (Sylvia rara, Wil- 
son,) of Wilson and Audubon, “‘so resembles the 

oung of the Azure (or Cerulean) Warbler,” the 
latter remarks, “that were not the form of its bill, 
and some of its habits considerably different, I 
should be tempted to consider it a mere variety 
of that bird.” Later writers, however, appear to 
agree in considering it fully identical with the 
Cerulean Warbler, being — that bird in its 
immature state of plumage. It is equally rare 
in all the northern parts of the United States, and 
in general possesses similar habits and song. 

The Cerulean or Azure Warbler measures four 
and a half inches in length, and eight in alar ex- 
tent. The color above is generally a fine, rich 
blue, with streaks of blackish on the back ; be- 
neath white, with dusky blue streaks on the sides 
and breast ; two conspicuous bars of white on the 
wings, and spots of the same on the tail. The 
female and young have the colors paler, but oth- 
erwise similar, and the blue of the upper parts is 
tinged with green; in this state it has been de- 
scribed as the Blue-Green Warbler. 

The BLack Pott WARBLER, (Sylvicola stria- 
ta, Swainson,) seldom reaches New England from 
the South till the latter part of May, when for a 
week or more it is one of our most common spe- 
cies, and a few generally remain with us till into 
June. It is known to breed as far south as New 
Jersey, and throughout the intermediate regions 
of North America, northward to Greenland, but 
retires to sub-tropical or tropical regions to pass 
the winter. Secluded woodlands and dense thick- 


_ ets of brush-wood are its favorite haunts, and in 


summer appears to be seldom met with in this 
latitude. Like others of its tribe, it is extreme- 
ly active, searching for insects among the tree- 
tops and bushes, or seizing them on the wing; 
and is generally quite silent and unsuspicious. 
Length five and a half inches; alar expanse, 
eight and a half; whole upper parts of the head 
and nape deep black; general color above ash, 
tinged with ochre yellow, and conspicuously 
streaked with black; lower parts white, streaked 
on the sides with black. The female is similarly 





marked, except in a measure wanting the exten- 
sive black patch on the head, but is strongly oli- 
vaceous above, and the white beneath is tinged 
with yellow. 

The Pratr1z WARBLER (Sylvicola discolor, 
Jardine,) was first discovered by Viellot, and next 
met with by Wilson, “in that singular tract of 
country in Kentucky, commonly called the Bar- 
rens.” Though met with in New England, it is 
far from common here, and does not appear to be 
anywhere very numerous, though it is more fre- 

uently met with in some sections of the coun 
than in others. New York is the northern limit 
assigned to it by Baird. The Prairie Warblers, | 
says Wilson, “seem to prefer open plains and 
thinly-wooded tracts; and have this singularit 
in their manners, that they are not easily Lerma 
and search among the leaves the most leisurely 
of any of their tribe I have yet met with; seem- 
ing to examine every blade of grass-and every 
leaf; uttering at short intervals a feeble chirr.” 
Audubon speaks of it as inhabiting Louisiana, 
where it is one of the earliest birds that arrive in 
spring, and one of the first to leave in the fall. 
Its nest, he observes, is small and delicate, and is 
“sometimes attached to three or four blades of 
tall grass, or hangs between two small sprigs of 
a slender twig. At first sight it seems to be 
formed like that of a Humming Bird, the exter- 
nal parts being composed of delicate grey lichens 
and other substances, and skins of black cater- 
pillars, and the interior finished with the finest 
fibres of dried vines.” The eggs are four, white, 
with a few brownish spots at the larger end. Two. 
broods are raised ina season. He further ob- 
serves: “Its flight is light and short, it making an: 
effort to rise to the height of eight or ten yards,, 
and immediately sinking down to the grass or- 
bushes. Whilst on the ground, where it remains 
a good deal, it searches among the leaves slowly 
and carefully, differing in this respect from all the 
true Warblers with which I am acquainted.” 

Length, five inches; extent of wings, seven. 
Above, light olive, with streaks of brownish red 
on the back; line over the eye, cheeks, and be- 
neath, bright yellow; lares, and a line beneath 
the eye, black: streaks of the same on the breast 
and sides ; wings barred with pale yellow; broad 
spots of white on the exterior tail feathers. The 
female is much paler, and has not #he black 
markings near the eyes. 

Of the Cape May WARBLER (Sylvicola mara- 
time, Jardine; Dendroica tigrina, Baird,) but lit- 
tle is known. It is everywhere found to be ex- 
ceedingly rare, though individuals have been met 
with over a wide extent of country, as at various 
points in the eastern parts of the United States, 
and in Cuba; Audubon considers its highest 
northern range to be the “Blue Mountains of Ver- 
mont.” Wilson met with the only individual he 
ever saw, near Cape May, in New Jersey, and hence 
the name it bears. This beautiful species is said 
to be shy and solitary, and almost nothing is. 
known of its history or habits. 

The length of this species is five and a half 
inches; breadth of wing, eight and a half; u per 
part of the head, deep black ; general color of the 
dorsal aspect, yellow olive, thickly streaked with 
black ; line over the eye, sides of the neck, the 
throat and breast, a rich yellow, which fades into 
yellowish white on the belly; the breast and sides 
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handsomely marked with streaks of black ; two 
bars of white across the wings; spots of white 
on the inner vanes of the exterior tail feathers. 
The BLuE YELLOW-BACKED WARBLER (Sylvi- 
cola Americana, Swain.; Parvula Americana, 
Bonap.,) is probably found throughout the New 
England States in the summer, generally arriving 
early in May, and retiring southward in Septem- 
ber. For a short time on its first arrival it fre- 
uents the orchards and the shrubbery of the gar- 
deat, busily searching for insects that at this time 
prey upon the tender leaves and blossoms of fruit 
trees, but spends the summer in the depths of 
the forest where it rears its young. The tops of 
the tallest forest trees appear to be its favorite 
resorts, and it is seldom found hunting the lower 
thickets. Audubon states that an elevated branch 
is selected for the support of its nest, which is 
enerally placed so near its extremity and so 
igh above the ground that it is not only difficult 
to discover, but also tc obtain access to. I have 
not yet been fortunate enough to discover the 
nest of this beautiful Warbler, though I have 
often met with the birds in every summer month. 
It is described by Aububon as being small, 
‘formed of lichens, beautifully arranged on the 
outside, and lined with the cottony substances 
found on the edges of different mosses,” The 
eggs, he observes, are four in number, pure white, 
with a few reddish dots at the greater end. Its 
song consists of merely a low, lively twitter. This 
is one of our most interesting and delicately- 
colored species, but from its retired habits, it is 
generally known only to the ornithologist. 
This species measures four and a half inches in 
length, and six and a half in alar extent ; the up- 
er part of the head and neck, fine Prussian blue; 
Soon back and rump, pale blue; interscapulars 
glossy brownish yellow; wings black, barred 
with white; tail black, with the usual white 
spots; throat and breast rich yellow, changing to 
a peculiar orange brown on the middle of the lat- 
ter, edged with rufous; a spot of black towards 
the throat; belly and vent white. The female 
generally has all the colors much paler than the 
male. J. A. As 
Springfield, Mass., Nov., 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ENRICH AND BEAUTIFY THE FARMS, 
AND MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 


Mr. Epiror :—Of all places on earth, none is 
remembered like home. The scenes of childhood 
leave a strong, an eternal impression on the mind, 
which not only time, hut, we doubt not, the end- 
less ages of eternity will not be able to blot out. 
Then how important it is that home should be 

leasant; that, when the child leaves home, that 

ome will ever stand an ideal of earthly beauty— 
asecond Eden, on the pages of “enduring mem- 
ory.” The more beautiful home is, the stronger 
will be its magnet which makes it the centre of 
attraction to the human heart; and the stronger 
the power of this magnet, the stronger will the 
teachings and influences received at home impress 
themselves on the thoughts, and affect the actions 
of the man in after life. Parents, if you would 
have your instructions remembered—recollect 
that the memory of them will always be associat- 





ed with the spot where they are received. But, 
besides this, how much better it is for yourselves, 
how much more can be enjoyed, to have, as you 
mey— if it be only a wood colored cottage—a 
pleasant home. Man, it is said, “is made by his 
surroundings,” and itis true toa great extent; 
they do make a vast difference with man, as is 
demonstrated by the different appearances of in- 
dividuals of the same race in different locations. 
Among the lofty mountains, where the scenery is 
rugged and grand, the child grows up through 
youth, and becomes a very different man, physi- 
cally and mentally, from the child of the level 
plains below. Nature loves her children. On 
them she impresses her beauties, and it is in vain 
that the hand of art tries to rival her; she makes 
ample provisions, which we may draw from her 
bounty, for our comfort. She provides us with 
vegetation, adapted to all climates, and fertilizers 
for the desert, which we must “make to blossom 
like the rose,” if that is to be our home. 

What blessings man receives! Cultivation and 
artificial fertilization take the place of natural 
richness of soil, and the vegetation of the climate 
springs forth with renewed vigor and unrestrained 
luxuriance and beauty. 

But to be more practical; many men will say 
they are “too poor, they have neither time nor 
money to spend in embellishing their grounds.” 
This is common everywhere. To all such I would 
say, you can beautify your surroundings not only 
without cost, but with profit. Set out fruit trees 
on your grounds. The best of apple trees of any 
variety may be obtained for twenty-five cents 
each. Between, and under these, such fruit as 
strawberries, currants, raspberries, &c., all of 
which will pay a good profit in two years—can be 
grown to advantage, and can be started with a 
small capital. Let those old walls be laid up a 
little better, and fix up a frame, and plant grape 
vines, letting them run over the frame and wall ; 
also plant vines to run over your immovable rocks, 
In this way, room now lost, will be profitably oc- - 
cupied, as well as beautified. Flowers, too, should 
not be forgotten, as they cost but little labor and 
make home attractive. Luxuriant grass and crim- 
son clover, or any other luxuriant vegetation, add 
much to the looks in their season, but nothing 
like trees add to the beauty at all times of the 
year. Nothing like vegetation in its different 
forms, springing from the earth in all its varied 
beauty, filled with odors unapproached by those 
of man’s invention, and yielding fruit and food 
for man and beast; there is nothing, I say, like 
vegetation, to make the surroundings of home at- 
tractive, and increase the value of the farm. 

A MONTHLY SuBsCRIBER, 

Franklin, Nov., 1861. 





CaRE OF GRINDSTONES.—No grindstone should 
be exposed to the weather; it injures the wood- 
work, and the rays of the sun harden the stone, 
so that, in time, it will become useless; neither 
should it be allowed to run in water, as the part 
remaining in it softens and wears away faster 
than the other side. The water should be dropped 


or poured on. Greasy or rusty tools should be 
cleaned before grinding, or they will choke up the 
grit. Keep the stone under cover. These rules 
will save the farmer much vexation and expense, 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM THE HOMESTEAD. 


Chester, N. H., Nov. 4, 1861. 

My Dear Brown :—This good old town, situ- 
ated on the very top of the ridge between the At- 
fantic Ocean and the Merrimac River, is one of 
the best of all places in which to appreciate a 
north-east storm in November. 

On Saturday night the storm reached us here, 
and I lay awake many hours thinking of our great 
naval expedition, which I pray may have been 
early enough to escape the destruction which such 
@ storm must bring upon it. 

“The wind blew as *twad biaw its last, 
The rattling showers rose on the blast— 
That night achild might understand 
The de’il had business on his hand.”’ 

These long storms usualiy commence at sea or 
down along the gulf, and woik up the coast, so 
that we get them about twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours after they reach Washington. The fleet 
left Fort Monroe on Tuesday, and must have run 
very near the storm, but possibly may have es- 
caped it by aday or two. Before this is pub- 


lished the fact will be known, and my specula- 
tions would be of no value, except that they may 
attract attention to the value of science, which 
will, before many years, have so perfected its ob- 


servations as to be able to foreknow the weather 
for several days as accurately as the changes of 
the moon. 

FRUIT. 

This is one of the best fruit towns in New 
England, having a hilly surface and a self- 
drained, stony soil, This year it shares the com- 
mon lot of New England, and fails of its apple 
crop. Our orchard, which last year produced 40 
or 50 barrels, this year does not yield a bushel. 
I hear that Mr. William Tenney, who has given 
great attention to his orchards, has more than one 
hundred barrels of winter apples, but this is the 
only exception to the general barrenness that has 
come to my knowledge. The peaches all failed, 
too, except in two instances, which are worth no- 
ticing, as telling us something about the causes 
of failure. We have here close by the house, a 
large spreading tree, which has usually borne full. 
One branch overhangs a shed, and on the lower 
limb of that branch, resting on the roof were a 
few blossoms, which bore fruit, and one single 
peach remained and ripened. Close by is a small 
tree, a branch of which touches the ground. On 
this branch, in August, there were twenty-two 
peaches, most of which ripened, while there was 
not a single blossom on any other branches of 
either tree, though both were green and full of 
leaves. 

The branches which bore fruit were covered 
with snow most of the winter, so that it is evi- 





dent that it was “while knee-deep lay the winter 
snow” that something killed the fruit buds. I 
say “something,” because it is not perhaps quite 
certain whether it is the mere intensity of cold, 
or the sudden variations of temperature, which 
does the mischief. 

Professor Agassiz, in his address before the 
Norfolk Agricultural Society, stated as the result 
of his own observation, that the cherry blossoms 
were destroyed by a single cold day or term, in 
February last. He said that he examined them 
before and after the time referred to, with a mi- 
croscope, which readily discloses the condition of 
the blossom; that the buds for the next year’s 
crop are formed in August, and that he had al- 
ready, (in October,) examined the blossom buds 
and could then clearly discern the little cherries 
in the bud! I remember once, at your house, we 
examined some cherry buds in the spring witha 
microscope, and although we plainly saw what 
seemed to be the little cherries in twos and threes 
as they are seen when full grown, I could hardly 
credit my own eyesight, or the assertion of your 
good lady who showed me the wonder, that what 
{ saw was the fruit in embryo. 


GREY SQUIRRELS, 


While we are upon natural history, I have a 
word to say, and an inquiry to make about grey 
squirrels, The Patent Office Report of 1856 has 
a treatise on “The Quadrupeds of Illinois,” in 
which the various squirrels figure extensively. 
The author thinks the grey and black squirrels 
are varieties of the same species. I cannot say 
as to this. We have not, in this neighborhood, 
where I have shot squirrels ever since I was ten 
years old, any such animal as a black squirrel, 
though the grey is very abundant. If the indi- 
vidual which sat for the picture of this beautiful 
little animal in the Patent Office Report, was a 
veritable grey squirrel, he must have been just 
singed or dipped into water. The tails of someI 
have shot, since I came here, measure a foot in 
length, and looked, when on the run from treé to 
tree, as large as the whole body of the animal, 
while this poor animal in the Patent Office Re- 
port, sports a caudal appendage about like that 
of a very old tabby cat. 

It is wonderful to see how mucha gray squirrel 
knows. Friday last wasa fine day, and taking 
my gun, I strolled away alone in the afternoon to 
one of the old haunts of my boyhood, where 
chestnuts and squirrels used to abound, and set 
down “‘among the grand old woods” to see wheth- 
er the squirrels were up to their old tricks. The 
trees were half bare of their leaves, which lay 
dry and crisp over all the ground. At first, all 
was hushed by my intruding footstep, but as I 
was soon still and noiseless, first came a blue-jay, 
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chattering and flaunting her gay feathers, peck- 
ing away at the acorns of a large oak, and scat- 
tering them upon the dry leaves. Next, a mod- 
est chipmunck, after a few chitters, creeps out 
among the leaves, and stirs them up busily in 
pursuit of nuts. Then comes a red squirrel, out 
of a large hemlock, and sits up with his tail over 
his back, and chatters away at a most frantic rate. 
Then came up divers distant sounds on the ground, 
of the dead leaves rustling; one louder than the 
rest, which takes my attention as if he were the 
opposing counsel in a law trial. The noise comes 
nearer; there he is on the ground, a big gray, 
two gun-shots off, making as much noise as a 
horse, now running on an old log, then down 
among the leaves, then on the side of a tree. He 
is a beautiful creature, but that is nothing to me; 
my business is to kill him, and if I have not lost 
my skill, I shall do it. He can hear better than I, 
so I wait till the wind blows among the dry leaves, 
to drown the sound, and then I step lightly along 
from tree to tree, with my gun ready cocked for 
ashot. The rascal is too sharp for me; there 
he is, up a tall chestnut, gone out of sight. I 
take my position between the tree he is on, and 
the pines at which he will aim, if he runs. The 
tree is straight and bare, and there is no sign of 
a squirrel, but I know just as well what he is 
about, as if he had told me his trick. He is on 
the body of the tree, forty feet up, with his head 
up, hugging close with his paws, and just as fast 
as I go round, he goes round, too, keeping on the 
opposite side. But those sharp fellows are often 
too sharp for their own good. I stand behind a 
large tree, with several stones in my hunting bag. 
I throw one small one far off on his side of the 
tree, among the leaves, at which he pops partly 
round my side, but before I have time to shoot, 
he is back out of sight. Now I know exactly 
where he is, and cocking both barrels, I throw 
two stones in quick succession beyond him, at 
which he shows himself full size, and gets shot 
through the vitals, before he knows it. I reload, 
put my victim in the bag, and walk off to play 
the same game with another. 

Cruel sport it seems to the reader, and so it 
may be ; but just now, my purpose is to illustrate 
the wonderful instinct of animals, and not the 
humanity of man. 

One fact more for the naturalist, and then the 
squirrels may be dismissed. It used to bea fact, 
years ago, when I practiced shooting a great deal, 
that a large proportion of the male gray squir- 
rels were castrated. It was a fact understood by 
all the hunters, and the common notion was that 
the operation was performed by their unnatural 
fathers. I do not remember seeing this strange 


fact stated in any treatise, nor did it occur to me 
how singular it is, until long after I had become 








familiar with it. Natural depravity, whether it 
came from Adam’s fall or not, is not limited to 
man. Animals are full of all manner of wicked- 
ness and cruelty, Tom-cats frequently devour 
their own kittens, with as good a relish as if they 
were so many rats; and as the poet says, “Dogs 
delight to bark and bite, for tis their nature to;” 
but this Turkish practice among gray squirrels 
has a sort of deliberate wickedness about it that 
finds few parallels in nature. 


SWAMPS. 

I find the best farmers, here, are making con- 
stant improvements in low land. Most of the 
swamps, when decently drained, come into heavy, 
good grass, without plowing. 

Mr. Wilson, who reads the Farmer regularly, 
has a meadow of several acres, which, by drain- 
ing with stones only two feet deep, and merely 
sowing the seed, bears between two and three 
tons of herds-grass and fowl-meadow per acre, 
Tiles cannot be had without hauling sixteen miles, 
so that they are not much used. They are so 
much more durable and so much cheaper in the 
end, that it is unfortunate that they cannot be ob« 
tained at a reasonable rate. 

Some gentlemen who own a large part of the 
North Pond meadows, are deepening the outlet, 
for the purpose of drainage. A portion of the 
large tract lying about that pond is composed of 
a kind of coarse, incipient peat, almost as light, 
when dried, as a sponge. I have always supposed 
that soil would require a good deal of science, 
and some manure, to make it productive, How- 
ever, [have never known a single instance in 
which a fresh meadow, properly drained, proved 
unproductive, under good culture. If the North 
Pond meadows can be reclaimed and made good 
land, it will be a valuable addition to the hill 
farms of Chester. 


Truly yours, H. F. FRencu. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SHEEP CULTURE---RUTA BAGAS. 


Mr. Eprror :—In looking over the back num- 
bers of the monthly Farmer I find much that is 
both interesting and profitable. 

In the number for March, 1861, page 145, is a 
report of a discussion on sheep husbandry, at 
the Sixth Legislative Agricultural Society’s meet- 
ing, which interested me much, and especially a 
remark of Mr. Sanford Howard, that mutton can 
be produced at less cost than beef or pork, and if 
of aoe quality, will command as high, if not a 
higher price in market, leaving the wool a clear 
gain. Now, in our region, sheep might and 
probably would be raised satenaivdl , were it not 
for dogs; as it is, I know of but two farmers 
who raise them in town. Our pasture is rather 
distant from the house, and rather out of the way, 
so as to be exposed to the depredations of dogs ; 
and I thought of building an ample yard in a 
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cool place, and feeding them on green food in 
summer, which, by the way, can be got handy, as 
we raise considerable clover, and can raise drilled 
corn and millet, within a few rods of the contem- 
plated yard. I also thought they might get the 
after feed by tying them out either to a weight or 
astake. Would soiling sheep be profitable ? Al- 
so, what breed are most profitable ? 

I have a piece of old pasture land, which has 
not been plowed for twenty years. It is natural- 
ly a good soil, mellow and loose, and easy worked. 
It is flat and no stones or shrubs. If this land is 
plowed deep with oxen, and turned over bottom 
up and flat, and then allowed to settle a month, 
and then cross plowed with a horse, as deep as 
possible and not turn up turf, and then well har- 
rowed and fertilized, would it not yield ruta 
bagas P A SusscriBER TO MONTHLY. 





REMARKS.— We have never known the experi- 
ment of soiling sheep tried, but judging from 
what we know of the animal, should think that it 
could not be made profitable. They like a free 
and pretty wide range, and are always impatient 
of restraint. Even in the winter they do not like 
close confinement, and in clear weather—how- 
ever cold it may be—prefer the open air to the 
barn or shed. If confined in any considerable 
number in the summer to a comparatively small 
enclosure, it seems to us that they would be an- 
noyed by flies and by their own droppings and 
exhalations, and gradually lose appetite and be- 
come diseased. We cannot tell you what breed 
would prove most profitable. Perhaps you may 
determine from the numerous articles we have 
given on sheep culture. 

You can undoubtedly get a good crop of ruta 
bagas as you suggest. 





ASCENT OF SAP IN VEGETABLES. 

There have been numberless hypotheses de- 
vised by vegetable physiologists to explain the 
phenomena of the ascent and descent of sap in 
plants ; some maintaining that the vegetable, like 
the animal system, is endowed with sensation, 
the result of a nervous system, which, they flatter 
themselves, they have clearly traced in the fibrous 
and other parts. Grew ascribed the phenomena 
to the levity of the vital fluid; Malpighi, to an 
alternate contraction and dilation of what he er- 
roneously considered to be the air vessels; Per- 
rault, to fermentation; Tournefort and Hales, to 
capillary attraction ; and Thompson, to a contrac- 
tile power in the different sets of vessels so ad- 
mirably distributed through the vegetable frame. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Mr. Ety H. GILueETT?, 
of Colchester, Vt., will please accept our thanks 
for his favor of Nov. 6. It is in sucha steady 
patronage as his, and the hearty expression of 
good-will which he utters, that conductors and 





AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Massacnuserrs Socrery ron Promor- 
ina AcRicuLtURE. New Series, Vol.1: Part Ill. 


This volume is another of the timely and val- 
uable publications of the old Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for Promoting Agriculture. A large portion 
of the work is occupied by an Agricultural and 
Geological Survey of Essex County, illustrated 
by a Map,—by Davip CHoaTE. This essay gives 
the history of the county, its rivers, ponds and 
lakes. It then enters upon its geological charac- 
ter, showing where the various rocks are distrib- 
uted, and where marl and peat alluvium are found. 
The chapter showing the “effect of geological for- 
mations on vegetable products,” is an interesting 
one. The author says, “it is a well known fact 
that wheat was once a profitable crop in Massa- 
chusetts, and it is believed in this county; and 
it is equally well known that while a few districts 
seem still favorable to its growth, yet it cannot be 
generally raised on our soils.’ We think the 
writer, in this remark, has fallen in with a popu- 
lar error, which has nearly outlived its day. How 
this error became popular we are not certain; 
but think it originated in the practice of sowing 
wheat on land that had been severely cropt for 
several preceding years, and which had been pret- 
ty thoroughly exhausted of its alkaline properties. 
We find, every year, excellent fields of wheat in 
various parts of the State, and hear no complaint 
that the crop is not as profitable as any of the 
other grain crops; the evidence, indeed, is in fa- 
vor of the wheat. Winter wheat flourishes well 
when sown early in September, and is fast com- 
mending itself to our people by its excellence 
and certainty. It seems to us that the failure to 
secure a good wheat crop was more the fault of 
the cultivator, than from any deficiency of prop- 
er elements in the soil. Beside the reason we 
have already suggested,—that of putting it upon 
land too severely tasked to produce any fair crop, 
most of the winter wheat was sown too late in 
autumn to allow the plants to become well root- 
ed and established before the ground was frozen 
up. In this condition, if the plants remained 
uncovered by snow during a severely cold period, 
they were usually what is called “winter-killed,” 
from this cause, or were, thrown out by the heav- 
ing of the soil in the early spring, and perished 
in that way. The same errors affected the crops 
of spring wheat,—viz.: impoverished soil and 
late spring sowing. Where these are properly 
guarded against, the crops of wheat of both kinds 
are as certain in every part of the State,—as far 
as our knowledge extended,—as the crops of bar- 
ley or Indian corn. 

We would suggest to our friends who desire to 
raise a crop of wheat, and who have no ashes to 





editors find encouragement and support. 


apply to the soil, that they sow ten bushels of 
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lime to the acre. This can be procured in almost 
every part of the country at a cheap rate, and will 
supply elements that may have been exhausted 
by long-continued cropping, and secure a profit- 
able result. 

After devoting several pages to the interesting 
subject of reclaiming meadows, and touching, as 
he naturally would, upon the matter of draining, 
Mr. Choate says : 


1 The query now arises whether changes in soci- 
‘ety may not some day occur which shall make 
water power unnecessary? Is not steam power 
already unharnessing the horse and turning him 
out to pasture ? Has it not long since commenced 
its triumphs on the ice-bound rivers of the New 
England States, driving the million wheels which 
would otherwise yield to the icy king for four 
months in the year? Is there not something un- 
natural in the idea of even a vested right out- 
lasting the need of that right? What becomes 
of it in case of a milldam where the river has 
ceased to run at all, as is already in numerous 
instances the case? Or of what value is that 
dam to the owner, when other power can be 
brought in to drive machinery so mueh cheaper 
and better that the water is not wanted for any 
such purpose? A change like this, draining the 
13,400 acres of fresh meadow, at present known, 
because sometimes out of water, and also drain- 
ing the balance under water, rarely seen, and 
never measured,—what an addition to the agri- 
cultural wealth of Essex county! These mead- 
ows now yield 10,000 tons a year. But drainage 
would probably double the acres, and treble the 
price. What may be the result of the long con- 
troversy respecting flowage on the Concord and 
other rivers can hardly yet be foreseen, hut event- 
ually the meadows, it is believed, will be drained, 
and nobody hurt by it. 


Under the head of “changes and improvements 
in farming,” he says the quantity of milk “‘re- 
turned by the officers, in the county,” in 1845, was 
261,744 quarts ; in 1855, it was 1,811,936 quarts ; 
being an excess of over fifteen hundred thou- 
sand quarts! This was mainly owing to the 
rapid increase of population in Gloucester, Law- 
rence, Newburyport, and other manufacturing 
places. The number of apple trees in the 
county, cultivated for their fruit, would give an 
average of eighty-eight to each farm. The au- 
thor quotes Mr. C. P. Preston, of Danvers, who 
says: “In my neighborhood, I think within for- 
ty years, but two farmers raised grafted fruit, 
which they picked by hand, possibly 200 barrels. 
Others had more or less natural fruit, with pos- 
sibly two or three grafted trees. Now, within 
the range of a square mile of this, in a bearing 
season, there are picked some 2500 to 3000 bar- 
rels of apples, worth say $1,50 per barrel.” 

Mr. Choate has devoted considerable space to 
the subject of manure, under the head of Lime 
and Ashes, and Sea Sand asa Manure. Then 
follow remarks upon the Changes effected by the 





action of the Sea, and Salt Marshes in connee- 
tion with such changes, and the effect of location 
in relation to the sea; Sheep Husbandry; Neat 
Stock; Raising of Horses; Market Days, and 
Farms and Farmers. 

In most of the closing heads, the important 
question is asked, “Does the County advance in 
Agricultural Wealth P” but we are not able to an- 
swer it ourself, or to give the writer’s own opin- 
ion. Itis true that he gives some tables, and 
shows the increase or decrease in certain crops 
during a special period, but a conclusion from 
them can only be arrived at by an investigation 
that we have not opportunity to make. 

We are glad the writer so fully appreciates the 
importance of our system of collecting the statis- 
tics of the people. He says, “when the volume 
for 1837 appeared in London, Mr. Webster was 
struck with the effect it had upon English capi- 
talists. Massachusetts could obtain loans on the 
strength of that book, when no other State could!” 
Mr. De Bow said—“This State (Mass.) is in ad- 
vance of every other, in the extent and accuracy 
with which it presses statistical investigation 
and is worthy of all praise. Nothing is too mi- 
nute to escape attention, and many of her citizens 
are the very first statisticians of America.” 

A few pages are devoted to geology and agri- 
culture in the common schools, to the subject of 
meteorology, the county, or Treadwell farm, and 
to coneluding remarks. 

Following upon the very heels of these—and 
as though it formed a part of the Survey itself— 
is a “Prize Essay on Farm Management,” by AL- 
EXANDER SIMpsoN, a Scotchman, copied from the 
Journal of Agriculture, and the Transactions of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land. 

The next article is entitled “Agricultural Mis- 
cellany.” This, we suppose, was prepared by the 
Editor of the volume. He says: 


“We know no more satisfactory method of 
measuring our actual progress in agriculture, than 
by comparing the amount of the principal pro- 
ducts per acre of the two periods, half a century 
ago and at the present time, and also the value of 
land, as nearly as it can be ascertained, at the 
same pericds. If, upon this comparison, we find 
an increased agricultural production, and an en- 
hanced value in our farming land, we may safely 
conclude that we have made a decided progress ; 
if we could show that every acre produced thirty- 
three per cent. more in food than it did fifty years 
ago, while the value of the land has increased, 
during the period which has elapsed, twenty-eight 
per‘cent., as is stated to be the case in England,* 
we should unhesitatingly assert these tacts as 
conclusive evidence of increased agricultural pros- 
perity. Passing by the system of cultivation, 
which has varied in no important particulars in 


* The Farmers’ Magazine. London. Jan., 1861. p. 51. 
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Massachusetts, except in the use of better imple- 
ments, and taking the leading crops of 1807 to 
1810, and comparing them with those of 1855, the 
following are the results. 
1807 1855. 

234 bushels. 
15 10-13 + 
126-14 * 


Tobe ns, 

Throughout the list, a marked decrease in pro- 
duction per acre is exhibited, but in the growth 
of alae food, the falling off in quantity is still 
more striking. In 1807, the amount of neat stock 
to a farm of one hundred acres was about fourteen 
head ; it is now but seven, and sheep, which aver- 
aged twelve toa farm, now hardly come up to 
four. In horses, also, kept for farm work, the 
number has lessened, though there has been a 
considerable increase of those kept for other pur- 
poses.” 

If such is the agricultural condition of our 
State, it is certainly not very flattering to our in- 
telligence and skill in the arts of husbandry, and 
ought to spur us on to renewed efforts. We like 
the views presented as follows by the Editor, in 
regard to the profit of Agriculture, with a single 
qualification, viz :—he says, ‘that it is less than 
in many other departments of industry, may be 
inferred, since so many relinquish it altogether, 
or seek more inviting fields for its prosecution.” 
The point whereby the question is to be decided, 
is this: Do ten thousand carpenters, store-keep- 
ers, or those engaged in any other mechanical 
pursuit, oras many lawyers, physicians or clergy- 
men, leave more property at their decease, than 
do ten thousand farmers? Is there a question on 
the mind of any intelligent man, which would 
leave the most, where the parties are taken pro- 
miscuously ? If there is, an examination of any 
probate records will show, we think, that the value 
of the farmer will be far ahead. 


Average Indian corn per acre, 31 bushels. 
«Wheat “ 19 « 


Rye 6s 164 “ 
Barley “ 22 

Oats “ 264 “ 
Englishhay ‘ 2381 Ibs. 


That there is some profit in agriculture, even 
as it is practiced in Massachusetts, cannot be de- 
nied; for, unless it be so, no one would follow 
the business; that it is less than in many other 
depertments of industry may be inferred, since 
so many are willing to relinquish it altogeth- 
er, or to seek more inviting fields for its prosecu- 
tion, Probably every one of our readers know of 
cases where farming has been, and is now prof- 
itable, the farmer acquiring a handsome compe- 
tence, if not great wealth, from the cultivation of 
the soil. Such instances, however rare they may 
be, serve to prove the capacity of the land to pro- 
duce a profit; the more numerous they are, how- 
ever, the stronger argument they afford of the 
profitableness of the pursuit, while the same rule 
does not apply to failures and want of success to 
prove the converse of the proposition. If a dozen 
men are engaged in a similar manufacturing or 
commercial pursuit, and nine out of the twelve 
faii in it, while the other three succeed, the success 
of the latter establishes the fact that the business 
is capable of being made a profitable one, and the 
failure of the nine only shows that they did not 





understand the business. So with agriculture; 
if two or three farmers in a neighborhood make 
their business profitable, while all the rest just 
rub and go, or fail utterly, the same general truth 
is established that farming can be made profita- 
ble, and that when it is not so, that the fault lies 
with the farmer, and not in the land. 

The next article is upon “Drainage,” by Judge 
FrencH. It abounds in important facts, is writ- 
ten in his clear, compact, and yet flowing and at- 
tractive style, and is a valuable contribution to 
our agricultural literature. 

The work is closed with a list of the officers 
and trustees of the Society since its organization 
in 1792. 

This volume, like all the publications of the so- 
ciety, is a credit to the State, and, scattered wide- 
ly and copied into the agricultural journals, will 
have a decided influence upon our geoponics. 
We wish a similar volume could be published 
from every county in the State, and hope the 
“Old Society” will find itself in condition to ex- 
tend its good works. 

Was it the taste of the printer, or the direction * 
of the editor, that the articles should be so crowd- 
ed together as to make the work appear as though 
it comprised but a single article? A part of a 
page left blank, or even more, at the close of the 
“Survey,” anda “half title” dignifying the en- 
trance of a new subject, would certainly improve 
the arrangement of the subjects immensely, at 
least to our eye. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Around every dwelling, there should be a plan- “ 
tation of ornamental trees, oaks, elms, maples, 
firs, and, indeed, all the various species of indige- 
nous trees with which Providence has so benefi- 
cently blessed our land. Nothing adds more to 
the beauty and desirableness of a country resi- 
dence than the presence of these splendid crea- 
tions ; even the humblest cottage derives a sort 
of elegance from them, and becomes an object of 
interest by the mere charm of association. Many 
of our forest trees, of the deciduous kind “bre un- 
surpassed in elegance, and are so easily obtained 
and propagated as to place them within the 
reach of every person. The elm is a vigorous 
and rapid grower; 80, also, is the oak, in all its " 
species, the maple and the glossy beech. Of 
shrubs and evergreens, there are innumerable va- 
rieties, all of which bear transplanting, and flour- 
ish vigorously on almost every description of soil. 





CANDLES.—Prepare your wicks about half the 
usual size, and wet with spirits of turpentine, 
put in the sun until dry, then mold or dip your 
candles. Candles thus made last longer, and give 
much clearer light. In fact, they are nearly or 
quite equal to sperm in clearness of light. 
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A NEW VOLUME AND NEW TERMS. 
In our last number, as well as upon the cover 
of the previous numbér, we announced an entire 
change in the terms of the Farmer. Without oc- 
cupying pages of our journal this month with ad- 


vertising our plans, and puffing our own publica-. 


tion, we wish simply to say that the arrangement 
we have proposed will be fully carried out. 

To our old subscribers we need say nothing of 
the merits of the Farmer. We suppose they read 
our regular issues, and can form their own judg- 
ment of their merits. We can only say that we 
have spared no pains, and shall continue to use 
every exertion, to make the Farmer the most prac- 
tical and reliable agricultural publication in the 
country. We have numerous intelligent corres- 
pondents, who write of things they know, and who 
do not go into speculative arguments on the merits 
of operations of which they know nothing practi- 
cally. We are in favor of progress in agricultu- 
ral science, as well as in any other. We encour- 

age experiments in every new method of cultiva- 
tion which promises to advance the general pros- 
perity of the farming community, whilst we dis- 
courage the universal adoption of any scheme 
which shall not have been fully tried and proved. 
We hope our subscribers who have given us their 
cordial support in past years, will extend to us 
+ under our new terms the patronage we shall try 
to merit. The plan of advance payments will free 
us from the expenses of agents, and from discour- 
aging losses, and we can give the benefit of these 
advantages to our subscribers in the reduced 
price of the Farmer. 
Our terms for the new year are 


Single copy 

Two to five copies 

Six to t# copies 
And an extra copy for every Club of ten. 


$1,00 for 1 year; $1,60 for 2 years. 
80 cents each. 


Old subscribers whose bills for the past year 
are paid can have the Farmer for 80 cents next 








year, if they cannot arrange clubs to reduce the - 
price lower than that. 

Old subscribers who have not paid their dues, 
will be charged only 80 cents a year for what they 
are now owing us, provided they pay up and sub- 
scribe for next year. 

All subscribers are requested to forward their 
dues, and payments for the next year, immediately, 
as it will greatly facilitate our labors in the prep- 
aration of the January number. As we shall em- 
ploy no- agents we must depend upon those 
who are indebted to us to send their dues by 
mail. If this is not done within a reasonable 
time, we must adopt such a course for their col- 
lection as will secure that result with the least ex- 
pense to ourselves. 





Liquip Manure.—Prof. Sprengel, the cele~ 
brated German chemist, asserts that each cow 
produces annually 18,000 pounds urine, which 
contains of solid matter, 900 pounds. This solid 
matter is fully equal to the best guano, weight for 
weight, so that the liquid manure of every cow 
kept on a farm for one year, is worth, when ap- 
plied to the crops, more than $20 annually, and 
so in proportion to all the rest of the domestic an- 
imals. It may be said that in no other depart- 
ment of rural economy does the American farmer 
lose so much by neglect, as in the management of 
solid and liquid manures. 





To Remove CHAFF FROM ANIMALS’ EyEs.— 
Mr. C. E. Todd states, in the Ohio Farmer, that 
he had a valuable cow which became partly blind- 
ed with oat chaff, and tried the various remedies 
commonly prescribed, but to no effect. He then 
took a silk pocket-handkerchief, drew it tightly 
over the end of the fore-finger, and after raising 
the eyelid as much as practicable, thrust the cov- 
ered finger carefully into the eye. The chaff ad- 
hering to the silk was at once removed. 





To CeMENT BrokEN CuINa.—Beat lime into 
the most impalpable powder ; sift it through fine 
muslin, then tie some into a pocket formed of fine 
muslin. Put onthe edges of the broken china 
some white of egg; then dust some lime quickly 
on the same, and unite them exactly. 


So) gS 








